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EDITORS' NOTE 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The publication of a contribution or review does not mean that the editors identify themselves 
with the views expressed by contributors or reviewers. 

The editors will accept only contributions written by those who have specialised knowledge of 
the subjects dealt with. Articles must contain either original matter or a new treatment of matter 
already published. All articles must be typed on one side of the page. 

Authors will receive an honorarium on the basis of Rs. 20 per page and Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 5 for 
each photograph accepted for publication. 

A stamped and addressed envelope must accompany all manuscripts and photographs of which 
the return is desired in case of non-acceptance. 

Every care will be taken of manuscripts, photographs and sketches, etc., but the editors can, in 
no case, be responsible for any form of loss. 

All photographs for publication should, as far as possible, be printed on a glossy surface. 


REVIEWS 
All books and journals intended for review should be sent to: 
Sri Karl Khandalavala 
No. 8 Anstey Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 26, India. 


Only books, journals, catalogues, reports, etc., dealing with Indian or Oriental art, archaeology, 
epigraphy, history and numismatics will be reviewed. 


k Foreign : 28/6d in U.K.; $ 4.25 in U.S.A. for each number. Packing and postage free. 
ll issues of Lalit Kala are single numbers published from time to time suitably spaced out. 
£cial numbers may also be published if the occasion to do so arises. But all issues will be 
mbered according to the sequence in which they are published. 
hould be forwarded to: 
The Secretary 
; Lalit Kala Akademi, Jaipur House, New Delhi, India. 
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Sri-Lakshmi. Ivory. Ht. 5”. Surface find from Ter. 
Er. Satavahana period. Mid 2nd century A.D. 


Possession of Ter village headman, Sri Ramlingam. See p. 7- 
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AN IVORY FIGURE FROM TER 


Moti Chandra 


T spite of plentiful references to ivory and ivory carving in ancient literature, Indian a A : 
yielded only a few pieces which could be considered works of art. The objects of bone and | pe 
ivory from the Indus Valley sites such as arrowheads, awls, collyrium rods, combs, gamesmen, etc., are £ 
frankly utilitarian in nature, which might have been due to technical limitations of the ivory carver, E 
as only a solitary piece of ivory with a human figure indifferently carved is known. Excavations at 
Taxila have yielded some interesting bone and ivory figurines ranging in date from the 2nd century. 


figure of a reclining woman and some auspicious symbols. From Pataliputra has come an interesting. 
headless figure of a soldier which could be dated to the 2nd century B.C. Similarly, the piece of a 
figured ivory comb in the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum, probably of Malwa origin eon =e 


encouraging. A solitary piece from Kondapur shows the technical efficiency of ivory carvers in tl 


Deccan in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Attention pinay, also be drawn to an ivory female figure of Indian origin from Pompeii in 


Taly, IE 


with which the ivory figure from Ter is closely related. The Begram ivory and bone c 
forming parts of several caskets, besides throwing light on the advanced technique of ivory 
the early centuries of the Christian era, give important information about certain phases of coni 
life. On the basis of stylistic parallels between the Begram works and Mathura sculptures, it has Ł 
argued that the ivory boxes from Begram originated from Mathura, though it is equally 
they were made at Vidisa or even the Punjab. 

The two female figures (Frontispiece; Pl. I), one in ivory and the other in bone, found as. 


carving in ancient India. The ancient Tagara of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sza (5 
its fine muslins. The modern townlet of Ter lies rr miles to the north-nori 
District of Maharashtra on the west bank of the river Tirna. Douglas Barrett d 


the clumsier mithunas in the porch at Karle. Though it must be 
town and that consequently the i BER need not have bees 
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Around the head runs a twisted band with a rosette in the centre, a little below which appears the head : 
jewel (chüdümani). The hair is arranged in a triple plait tasseled at the ends, the mark of the inter- 
plaited ribbons being quite clear. The coiffure is mounted with a floral veni; its twisted frame has 
radial ribs and a central rosette from which the plaits are hanging down. She touches with the right 
hand the rosette-shaped earring on the same side. The carving in the left ear has a triangular 
attachment. She wears bangles set off with bracelets and armlets. The lower left hand is holding an 
end of the rolled-up park. The torso is flexed, the breasts well developed, and the navel indicated by a 
deep cavity. Her diaphanous sri emphasises nudity; its one end is tucked behind. The pleated ends 
of the patk@ are passed through the rolled-up waistband with loose ends. The zone is beaded. The legs 
with prominent knee caps are broken a little below the knees. 
The bone female figure, also from Ter, has not been mentioned by Douglas Barrett. The face of this 
rather crude female figure is badly chipped, the eyes are big and dilated, the huge nose has prominent 
nostrils and the large mouth has thick lips. The hair on the forehead is secured with a band of rosettes. 
In her right ear is a heavy cylindrical earring and in the left ear what appears to be a twig-shaped ear- 
ornament (patra-kundala). She wears a short necklace. Remnants of plaited braid may be seen on 
either side. The heavy breasts with prominent nipples are close together and the abdomen is marked 
with two mounds and a deep navel cavity. The hands and lower part of the legs are broken. The sari, 
‘ secured with a double rolled-up belt to which is tucked the pleated end, is hanging between the legs. 
The figures described above raise important problems of date, provenance and identification. Douglas 
Barrett prefers to date the ivory to the end of the 1st century A.D. on the basis of the late dating of the 
Great Stipa at Sanchi. There are difficulties in accepting his dating, which will be discussed later on. 


As regards its provenance, which he suggests as northwest Deccan or Malwa, it can also not be accepted 


readily. It would have been natural to suggest a close parallel to the Amaravati bas-reliefs, but Douglas 
. Barrett sees no stylistic affiliation of the Ter ivory with the Early Phase (c. A.D. 125-150) of Amaravati. p 


For the proper identification of the figure, certain identical figural representations at Bharhut, Jagayyapet 
and Amaravati give important clues. 


In the panel representing a chakravartin from Jagayyapet,! 
the figure of his wife (striraina) also appears. Her posture bears close relation with the ivory. The 
flexed torso, the straight right and slightly bent left leg, the right hand touching the earring and the left 
hand lowered down, are almost identical in both figures. The strīratna again appears in a chakravartin 
‘panel from Amaravati ascribed to the Middle Phase (c. A.D. 1 50-200) by Douglas Barrett? Here again 
the royal lady appearing in the company of the Universal Monarch affects almost the same pose as the 
Ter ivory. Even the details of the triangular earrings decorated with rosettes are almost the same in 
both figures. The bangles set off with bracelets, the chiidémani worn in the hair-parting, are common 
ture | which the ivory shares with many figures in Amaravati sculpture? The similarity between 

c : a in Amaravati sculpture and the Ter ivory could be stretched further. For instance, the hair 
three plaits by the ivory is almost of the same type as the tri-plaited hairdress of some women 


fer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. TI, New York 1929, p. 107. a 
Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum, London 1954, pl. XIV. 
n Sculpture, pls. 129, 130. 
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appearing in the scene representing Siddhartha in his palace, ascribed by Douglas Barrett to the Late 
Phase of Amaravati. Even in the costume close affinity exists between the costume types of Amaravati 
and the Ter ivory.’ 

It is remarkable that the chakravartin motif had become a common motif at Amaravati in which the 
lady touching the carring appears. In one scene (Middle Phase) the royal lady has changed her 
stereotyped pose. She appears in company with her maid or is seated with the king,’ but even in this 
posture she is touching the earring. In a dome slab‘ she appears in the company of the Universal 
Monarch touching the triangular earring with her right hand, the left hand touching the coiffure at the 
back. 

After a careful study of the chakravartin motif the following points emerge : 

(1) While at Jagayyapet the striratna appears only as one of the symbols of a chakrazartin, in Amaravati 
reliefs she in most cases appears with one or more attendants as a part of her royal dignity. 

(2) The iconographic type of the royal lady touching her earring set up at Jagayyapet is maintained 
in the Amaravati reliefs. 

(3) The ornaments of the royal lady such as chüdzmani and bangles set off by bracelets are peculiar to è 
her throughout. - 
Barrett has not stated his reasons for relating the Ter ivory with the northwest Deccan ia Malwa. 
To us the style of the Ter ivory bears closest resemblance with the sculptures of the Middle Phase of the 
art of Amaravati. The attenuation of the lithesome body, the well rounded form emphasising plastic 
quality and a deep appreciation of physical charms which may or may not appeal to our standards of 
beauty, are common characteristics of both. In view of such close affinities between the Ter ivory and 
its prototypes in Amaravati sculpture, there is every possibility that the former was either made locally 
or at Dhànyakataka, the secondary capital of the Satavahanas. It is also significant that the chakravartin 
motif with striraina so common in the Satavahana sculptures in Andhra Pradesh does not appear at Karle | 


or at Sanchi. 
Barrett dates the Ter ivory to the 1st century A.D., which is in consistence with his late dating of 1 E : 


sculptures of the Great Stüpa at Sanchi in which he sees stylistic affinities with the Ter ivory. We 
part do not sec any reason to change the date of the Great Stüpa from the rst century B.C. to 
century A.D. On the other hand, as discussed above, there are such close stylistic affinities 
the female figures of the Middle Phase of Amaravati and the Ter ivory that there is every poss 
being dated to the middle of the 2nd century A.D. or a little earlier. 

The date, provenance and identification of the bone figure from Ter are not easy to det 
frontal view, the exaggerated eyes, the crude facial features, the closely pressed br 

style of costume show perhaps an earlier date than the ivory; possibly it was made in the 
Its crude features, however, do not preclude its affinities with the Aparan 


Amaravati sculptures abound. 


Barrett, Sculptures from Amaravati, pl XII. 
Ibid., pl. XVIII. 

Ibid., pl. VI. 
Ibid., pl. XV. 
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Apart from sculptural parallels there are at least two female figures, one in ivory and the other in bone, 
which have almost the same pose as the Ter ivory. Prof. Maiuri in 1938 dug up from Pompeii’ an 
Indian ivory which must have come there before A.D. 79, the year in which the city was destroyed 
by the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. The trisüla or tridentlike mark on the bottom surface of the figure 
appears to be the Kharoshthi letter si, which according to Prof. Maiuri is the abbreviated form of Siva, 
though Prof. Vogel suggests it to be merely the maker’s mark? ` The voluptuous beauty accompanied by 
two female attendants carrying earrings is shown touching her earring with the left hand. An interesting 
feature of the general decoration of the figure is the horn-like projection on the head, a feature it shares 
with the bone female figure from Chaurasi in the Mathura Museum. A probable explanation of the 
horn would be that it is not a part of the hair decoration but the horn of plenty (nidhisritiga) counted as one 
among the various auspicious symbols by the Vishnudharmottara (III, 43, 15-16). 
Prof, Maiuri dates the ivory to the first decade of the 1st century A.D. and takes its style to be alien to the 
Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhàra, a view which is disputed by Vogel, who sees in the ivory the frank 
realism of Gandharan art. In his opinion the ivory has no religious significance. He takes it to be the 
figure of a courtesan or at best that of a yakshini. If, however, Maiuri's reading of the letter s? on the 
pedestal is accepted, and there is no reason why it should not be, then it would of course mean that she 
t4 is the great Mother Goddess Sri, whose function as the goddess of abundance has been emphasized in 
| Vedic and post-Vedic literature. Buddhists and Jains, however, looked askance at $ri worship, but in 
some form or other her cult was synthesized in Buddhism and Jainism. As yakshas and yakshinis, nagas 
and hosts of popular gods and goddesses became subordinate to the Buddha, similarly, as the early 
sculptures show, the cult of Sri-Lakshmi became synthesized with Buddhism. 
Coming to the problem of the identification of the Pompeii and Ter ivories, which doubtlessly belong 
to the same genre of iconography, it is significant to note that in the Satavahana sculpture — from 
Jagayyapet to different phases of Amaravati — the chakravartin motif with seven **jewels" is of particular 
interest to us as among the “jewels” is also included the striratna or an “ideal woman" whose iconographic 
type had crystallised in early Indian art. It is also significant that the iconographic type of striratna 
is closely related with the figure of Sirima Devata appearing at Bharhut.’ She touches the earring or 
at least her hand is in close proximity with the earring, and her ornaments and general decor are 
almost the same as in the Satavahana sculptures and the ivories. 


In Buddhist literature the cult of Sri is spoken of rather disparagingly, though an analysis of proper 
— names with the prefix Sri would reveal a wide prevalence of Sri cult. $ri was one of the palaces of 
— Anomadassi and Sujata Buddhas; it appears as a. part of proper names of men such as Sirikanha 

3 Sirigutta, Siridhara, Sirinandana, Sirimanda, Sirimitta, Sirivaddha, Sirima Thera, etc., and women 


Maiuri, “Statuetta Eburnea di Arte Indiana a Pompei," Le Arti, Rassegna Bi 
> , d t^ * H 2 2 trali p i 
cura della Direzione Generale della Antichita e Belle Arti, Anno I, Fasc. II, Florence qs zh 2 ne T 


“Note on an Ivory Statuette from Pompei," Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XIII, Leyden 


^ 
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of Siri Devata and her devotees are called bhaktas. The Digha Nikdya I, 11, condemns the invocation of 
$ri (Siravhayanam). In the Buddhavamsa, lY, 212, the temple of Sri (Sirighara) in the Nandarama is 
mentioned. It was situated at the foot of a sirisa tree where Dipankara defeated the firthikas. 

In the Siri Jataka (No. 284) siri stands for good fortune which lived in turn in a white cock, a jewel, a 
staff and lastly in Anathapindika’s wife. In the Sirikalakanni Jataka (No. 382) in which Kalakanni, 
daughter of Virüpakkha, and Siri, daughter of Dhatarattha, are made to extol their own virtues, Siri Eo 
says that she ruled over the course of conduct that gave lordship to mankind. She is supposed to have 
diffused yellow light, used raiment and ointment of golden hue, and gold ornaments. On being 
questioned by Bodhisattva, she replied that she was the goddess of Fortune, Luck and Wisdom, and that 
she lived with those who, unmindful of weather conditions and other dangers, had done their duty well 
and who were quiet, friendly, righteous, liberal, guileless, upright, winning, brave and meck in high 
places. She was offered the new bed reserved by the Bodhisattva for anyone who came to his house 
who was purer than himself. The bed used by Siri came to be called Sirisaya, hence the origin of 
Sirisayana. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit literature Sri is a devakumdrika in the northern region,' one of the four daughters of 
Indra, one of the eight deities of the Bodhi tree, mother of the Buddha Mangala etc^ Her associations 
with a kind of lotus (Srikara) and a kind of gem (Srigarbha) are also indicated. 

It would perhaps be interesting here to examine the chakravartin motif in Buddhist literature to establish 
the identity of striraina with Sri. The Seven Treasuries of the chakravartin listed in the Mahasudassana 
Sutta and the Lakkhana Suttantà? are a wheel (chakra), elephant, horse, a light giving jewel (mant), a woman 
(ithiya), a steward (gahapati) and a minister or generalissimo (parinayaka). The list is repeated many 
times in Buddhist Sanskrit literature, but the only useful information we get about striraina is from the 
Gilgit Texts She is described as “beautiful, neither too black nor too fair, neither too tall nor too 
short, neither too fat nor too thin. Her limbs are warm to touch in winter and cold in summer. They 
are as soft as a light scarf from Kalihga. Her hair emanates the sandalwood aroma and her mouth 
the fragrance of lotus.” It is clear from the description that striratna was an idealised type of woman 
known as Padmini in erotic literature. It is, however, not clear from Buddhist literature whether the — 
idealised type just represented a queen or personified the ancient goddess Sri-Lakshmi, whose close dà 
association with royalty has been emphasised in Vedic and post-Vedic literature. 7 
The Jaina canonical literature in which the concept of chakravariin also appears is more T rs 
in determining the true significance of Itthirayana.* The chakravartins nimbang twelve hav 
following “jewels” : a wheel, an umbrella, a shield, a staff, a sword, a jewel, £agini, a commander-i 
a treasurer (gahvai), an architect (vaddhai), a chief priest (purohita), a woman (itthi), horse and | 
(Thanariga Sūtra 7). No further light is thrown on the nature of strivaina, but when we come to t 


1 R., Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. 1I, New Haven, Conn. 1953, p. | 
2 Dictionary of Pali Proper ne S. V. 
See also Coomaraswamy, * A Royal Gesture and Some Other Motifs,” Feestbundel, 
Kunsten en Wetonschappen, 150 Jarig Bestaan 1778-1928, I (1929), pp. 57ff; Mahavastu, Vor ^ P.4 
Divyàvadána, pp. 210 ff. : 
Gilgit Texts, Vol. II, Pt. 1, p. 36. 
4 Abkidhana Rajendra, Vol. III, pp. 1049 ff. 
5 Jain, Life in Ancient India, Bombay 1947, P- 374 fn. 
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ae of the wives of the chakravartins, namely Bharata, Sagara, Maghavan, Sanat Kumara, Santi, Kunthu, 
Subhauma, Mahapadma, Harishena, Jaya and Brahmadatta, the m 


Subhadra, Bhadra, Sunanda, Jaya, Krishnasri, Süryari, Padmasri, Vasundhara, Devi, Lakshmimati and 
vartin Bharata in the course of his uni- 


ystery is clarified. Their wives are 


Kurumati respectively. It is significant to note that the first chakra 
versal conquest proceeded to the north of Vaitadhya mountain where the Vidyadhara king gave to him 
the *woman-jewcl? Subhadra,' one of the epithets of Sri. Significantly enough the home of the devakumarika 
Sri according to the Buddhist text Mahavastu III, 309.9, is also the northern quarters. The other names 

of the wives of the chakravartins are also closely associated with the various appellations of Sri-Lakshmi. 
The information about Sri, however, is more copious in Vedic literature where the term has been 
interpreted by Sayana as indicating riches, plenty, abundance and welfare. Dr. Gonda does not 
agree with the earlier view that Sri signifies lustre, radiance and grace? He suggests that the primary 
P sense of $ri and its derivatives is material prosperity; it also expresses the idea of welfare, splendour, 
y s beauty, glory, adornment of the body, laying out of ointments, use of ornaments to ward off illness, 
| sorcery etc. Sri is also equated with prosperity and cattle in the Atharvaveda. In the Satapatha Brahmana 
eo it is equated with the rain and water, seasons, distinction in kingship and kshátra (ruling power). The 
eS aa association of Sri with kingship in later times results in such terms as rajasri, rajyasri, in connection with 
royal dignity, and the cushion of the royal throne is associated with it. The relationship between the 
kingship and Sri is further supported by the Satapatha Brahmana where a royal person is wedded to Sri, 


who is represented here as a female. 
Sri is not only connected with Vishnu but also Kubera, the god of wealth and material happiness, who 
represents a fertility god united with treasures, success, abundance, and with Lakshmi and Bhadra (the 
Happy, Prosperous or Fortunate One).’ 
Šrī according to Mrs. Hartmann appears as a distinct female deity in the Vajasaneyi Samhita for the first 
time. She was a pre-Aryan goddess of fertility and other phenomena relating to it whose symbol is 
the lotus growing in mud and slime, and whose cult, mythology and iconography show a variety of 
true characteristics of the deities concerned with fertility and prosperity in general. In the Sri Sükta, 
a khila of the Rigveda, the goddess is called ardra (moist), which should imply freshness, green as a plant, 
alive, perceptibility through her odour, continuously thriving and aboundingin dung. She is said to have 
— risen from the lotus and to delight in the trumpeting of elephants signifying thunderclouds. She is prayed 
.. to for cows and food, corn and prosperity, gold and female slaves, offspring and happiness, honour and 
grenown. She is said to dwell in mud and slime. She drives away hunger, thirst, impurity, fear, 


m 


nce and misfortune and ensures a life of a hundred years. She is also a guardian deity of farmers." 


c period. In the Sri Sūkta Lakshmi is considered as the goddess of gold, prosperity and 
her appreciation is doubtless connected with mark, sign, token. Prof. Gonda is of the 


i must originally have represented signs, evidence and prognostication of luck and 


D “Early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954, pp. 176 ff. 
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prosperity.' Like her consort Vishnu, Sri-Lakshmi is closely related with kingship. In the Mahabharata 
she is said to impart victory. She is not only connected with Vishnu, apparently at a later stage, but 
also with Agni Játavedas, who according to the epic conception is the father of gold. In the Mahkdbkdrata 
she is also associated with Kubera, at whose place she stayed, and also with Indra and Dharma, 
with whom she consorted at her own sweet will. 

The complex of the iconography of Sri and Lakshmi in early Indian sculpture is, however, not easy to 
solve once and for all, as the goddesses whose identity is almost established in literature at times appear 
separately and at times their iconographic types are mixed up. As observed by Foucher,’ Sri-Lakshmi 
in Sanchi sculpture by the transference of ideas symbolises Maya, the Buddha’s mother. It is, however, 
significant to note that Maya herself is a mother-goddess with whom Buddha’s mother is compared. 
Prof. E. H. Johnston? observes that in the Saundardnanda, ii, 47, the Buddha's mother is called Müyevadivi 
devala. Who that goddess was he was unable to answer in his translation of the said work. To 
quote him, "Fresh light is thrown on the question from an unexpected source, Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
No. 1280 (ed. Grenfell and Hunt, Pt. XI, pp. 190-220, dated to the 3rd century A.D.), an invocation 
to Isis, in the course of which she is equated with all the mother goddesses known to the Greek world, 
Cybele, Atargatis, Astarte, Nanaia and very many others. Among them is included, line 102, Maia 
(i.e, Maya) in India, and we need have little hesitation in identifying her with the goddess Maya 
mentioned by the Buddhist poet, but otherwise unknown to us. Later on the papyrus, somewhat 
defective at this point, informs us in what part of India she was worshipped; the translation of lines 222 
to 231 runs, “Thou lady of the land, bringest the flood of rivers . . . and in Egypt the Nile, in Tripolis the 
Eluetherus, in India the Ganges; owing to whom the. . . exists through all rain, every spring, all dew 
and snow; and all things forever.” 

There are certain interesting points which need discussion about Maya, whose exact iconography remains 
as yet unestablished. There is every possibility that Maya, matyyd of the present day, is the same as 
Sirima of the Bharhut sculpture and inscription and Buddhist literature, ma and maya both derived from 
Sanskrit mātā, the Great Mother. This conjecture is further supported by the rain-giving character 
of both Sri and Maya and their beneficent character in general. The most interesting point brought 
about by the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus is that the cult of Maya flourished in the region through which the 
Ganga flows. The preponderance of the mother goddess terracotta figurines from the archaeological 
sites in U.P., Bihar and Bengal give support to the view mentioned in the papyrus. 

The detailed examination of the iconographic and literary sources should convince us that the s/rirafna of Š eZ 
chakravartin embodies the concept of Sri-Lakshmi, the patron goddess of regal authority. The 
representation of Sri-Lakshmi in csi is discreet, but in the ivory guine the gidai is t 


1 Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954, p. 217. 
2 The Monument at Sanchi, Vol. I, pp. 183 ff. 
5 E.H. Johnston, “A Terracotta Figure at Oxford,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. 
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One could, however, inquire about the iconographic source for such kind of figures. 
ida. courtesans employed in royal courts, who were noted for their knowledge of ars amoris and 
cttishness, served as models to the artists carving the figures of the Mother Goddess. In ancient 
idia the word courtesan did not carry the idea of social ostracism as in the present times, on the other 
“hand the courtesan had an important place in the society. In this connection the eulogy of 
‘Vatsyayana! is worth quoting: “The courtesan imbued with beauty, manners and virtue, who had 


. attained fame by the knowledge of arts, gave the common word vesyd the status of ganika in the assembly 


‘of Eus HEN Honoura forever by’ the ruler Pa the connoisseur alike, she became the goal of 
As a matter of fact, it is mentioned in pugdnist 


e Kamasiitra, 1, 3, 20-21. 
i E ] Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. IT, pp. 1143-1144. 
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Fig. 2. Temple at Lamba near Jodhpur. 
Pre-medieval. 


Fig. 3. Gable-roofed sabhdmandapa of a temple at 
Roda. Pre-medieval. 
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SOME ICONOGRAPHIC ELEMENTS OF PRE-MEDIEVAL 
RAJASTHAN TEMPLES 


K. V. Soundara Rajan 


he Rajasthan area is in many respects the terra incognita of archaeologists and art kitorne 
en Both its ancient seats of power as well as the multitude of its temple ruins have received. anything - 
like casual attention only in recent years. Geographical disparity in the constituent units of Rajasthani aro 
territory, combined with the tendency towards utter conservatism and clan growth of the original caste- EC 
structure, had helped in discouraging attempts at reconstruction of its cultural as well as art history. - 
While the dynasties of the Ranas, the Chauhans, and the Rathors have had all an almost legendary 

1 appeal, still these heterogencous and fragmentary political units that carved regions for themselves ane 
lived in a continuous state of rivalry and enmity, had often crumbled to dust unnoticed, and the heyday | e 
of their power and glory is to be known largely by an assessment of the stray inscribed records and ^ 
ruins of the temples and edifices lying in their territory. Fortunately, whatever be the thankless 

of the political and social historian in retracing their ancient origins and interconnections, the | 


p* 


of art, architecture and iconography has a mine of information to deal with. However, it may be 
said of Rajasthani art that it was a veritable amalgam of various cultural traditions and trends : 
continually impinged on its territorial bounds, and thus Rajasthani art is by and large to c 
| as composite in character and reinforced in different degrees by the influx of art impulses. 
sense, we would be justified in bringing within the scope of our study adjoining areas like 
also, as in matters of temple architecturc and sculpture, Rajasthan cannot be taken as one v 


compartment. 
The two main culture currents which saw a ready recipient among the early R 


are the post-Gupta traditions on the one hand and the Chalukya-Rashtraküta traditions. 
) on the other. It may be stressed here that the term post-Gupta has no in 
significance and even culturally speaking cannot be taken as involving any d 
in a limited sense, imply the dispersal of such of the important ingredients ar 
art as had impact upon the territories across which the Gupta armies had n 
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art-spring. Be that as it may, it would be the aim of the following discussion mainly to take into 
consideration the more important iconographic and architectural elements which went into the make-up 
of Rajasthan art during the period approximately between A.D. 600-1000. 
A brief account of the political background to this cultural motivation would be of help before we 
proceed further. 
The origin of the Gurjaras, the most important rulers in Rajasthan and Gujarat in the period under study, 
is still a moot question. It has been considered by some that they were foreigners who came in the wake 
of the Hun invasions and infiltrated across Punjab and Rajasthan into Western India. However, the 
lack of a common geographical name for the mighty Gurjara-Pratihara empires and thcir heterogeneous 
units which ruled in several posts of the country is a strong argument against this theory. That the name 
primarily denoted the people who as ‘Gurjaras’ were known from different parts of the land, and that 
wherever they lived the regions derived their names from them, seems to be a legitimate conclusion. It 
would also seem to be obvious that it was only the sudden political vacuum created by the decline of the 
Gupta power that saw the rise of such a people, whose earliest kingdom was founded around 
Jodhpur in Rajasthan in the middle of the 6th century A.D. The founder was the Brahman king 
Harishchandra who later turned into a man imbued with military enterprise, and who fortified 
Mandavyapuri (modern Mandor, six miles from Jodhpur town). His great-grandson Nagabhata, ruling 
in the middle of the 7th century A.D., was an equally illustrious king during whose time the permanent 
capital was fixed at Medantaka (the modern Merta, 70 miles northeast of Jodhpur). Hiuen Tsang 
visited a kingdom in the Rajasthan area which he calls Ku-cha-lo (or Gurjara). Thus the whole of 
Marwar area of Rajasthan was more or less identified with Gurjaras as early as the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. The other important branch of the Pratihara line ruled further south in South Gujarat (Lata), 
from the country around Broach, with the capital at Nandipuri (the modern Rajpipla on Karjan river). 
When the Arab invasion loomed large upon the southern Gurjara kingdom, the seventh and last known 
king of the clan, namely Jayabhata IV, made common cause with the Chalukyan king Avani-Janasraya 
Pulakesi Raja in dealing a crushing blow upon the Arabs at Valabhi. Jayabhata was obviously a 
feudatory of the Chalukyas. When afterwards the Rashtrakuta Indra I's son Dantidurga, freed of 
Chalukyan vassalage, conquered Lata and Sindhu, the Gurjaras became in turn his feudatories. Later, 
we find another branch of the Gurjaras, namely the Pratiharas of Avanti (Malwa), themselves ousting 
Mx the (oup of Nandipuri and placing the Chahamanas in power there round about the middle of 
the 8th century A.D. 
Cice dm cities presumably under Pratihara and other smaller Rajput powers have been observed in 
north Rajasthan. Osian (Ukesia), Mandor (already mentioned), Jalor (Jabalapura), Badoli, Menal 


as a Roda, near Himmatnagar, and Samlaji (Gadadhara Kshetra) near Bhiloda. 
si to deal with some of the common characteristics in all these regions. It has been 
this community of traits is due to wandering or itinerant artisans, but this is too 


and would tend to discount the prevailing traditions of the times, and 
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there is no strong reason also for such folk-wandering by artisans in the different early kingdoms in this 
area. It is indeed more reasonable to argue that the local artisans responded to cultural traditions and 
impulses which were derived from the post-Gupta and southern Ráshtraküta influences, and reacted 
to it in a comparable manner, particularly where the raw material for sculpture was similar, as for 
instance soft sandstone. However, it is also to be noted that the sculptures, in the best traditions of Gupta 
glyptic art, were smaller in size, and modelled with a great sense of proportion. Condensed plasticity, 
concentrated roundness and terseness of treatment which are Gupta traits would seem to characterise 
the sculptures of this period, namely the jth-8th century A.D., in Rajasthan and Malwa. The later 
products on the other hand have relatively Jarger forms, firmer outlines and lightness of modelling. 

Of the architectural form, it may be said that the temples have an cither simple unitary, or à 
Pafichayatana plan in earlier stages but tend to become claborate in later times. Here again, there is a 
clearcut difference between what was happening in northern Rajasthan and what transpired in the south, 
The latter was undoubtedly influenced both in architecture and sculpture by the Chalukya-Rashtrakiita 
idiom and thus the temples there have a difference in ground plan as from northern Rajasthani temples. 
While, no doubt, the Pafichayatana plan-commended itself both in the northern and southern areas 
(though much later in the south) of Rajasthan, still the typical heterogeneity of the temple layout in the 
early examples of the southern area is io be noticed. For example, we have many Paücháyatana 
specimens from Osian (PI. I, Fig. 1). But the temples at Badoli or Arthuna have an entirely different 
disposition in which the northern Indian cultural contribution would seem to be absent. The 
Pafichayatana form, again, continued up to about the 14th-15th century A.D. even in parts of Rajasthan. 
and North Gujarat, and was common to Hindu as well as Jaina groups, as for example, the Pár$vanatha. 


temple at Bijolia and the temple at Bhetali between Bhiloda and Samlaji. cx 


While the northern temple specimens as at Osian, Harsha, Lamba, etc. have an essentially straight-bodied — — 


fikhara and a garbhagriha plan projecting on the cardinal directions and with offsets in the angles, the 
southern varieties have most often the star-shaped recessed garbhagriha plan, akin to the Chalukyan, 

a much more curvilinear and a less square-shaped sikhara body. The persistent pot-and-foliage 
the typical simple and effective mouldings of the adhishthdna of the temples, the Śālabhañjikā 
the inner portals of the cella, and the combination of the mithuna and the divinity composition 
door jambs, the effective yet unencumbered sculptural ornament of the tarañga brackets, and m 


features go to show the Gupta influence in the temple scheme. Further, that the cultural in 
a two-way traffic is also indicated by many other features such as the ubiquitous balco: 
in both north and south and also the barrel-roofed front mandapas (as at Osian, 
also as in one of the subsidiary temples at Menal). There is, however, one feature 
to have travelled far from its original nucleus and reached here, which is the i 
characteristic of Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh, and which would appear to 
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even to classify the temple of Gop in the interior of Kathiawad as coming under the Kashmir gable-roof 
class; but while this may be questioned, the specimen at Roda is undoubtedly of the full-fledged gable 
style superstructure. 

We may now pass on to a consideration of some of the outstanding artistic elements of the Rajasthan 


temples, of which the following would seem to be the most obvious: 


(a) Harihara, Süryanarayana and Trimürti; the Maheśa-Nateśa trends. 

(b) Navagraha and Ashtadikpilas. 

(c) The epic narrative element. 

(d) The Sapta or Ashta-matrikas. 

(c) The utilisation of the Buddha form in the Hindu pantheon and in iconic style. 
(a) Before the 6th or 7th century A.D., there were no Agamas under which iconic fixation had taken 
place. In fact, the range of divinities who took their reputed place within and around (on the walls) 
of the temples in this period could be observed to be limited in number. What is more, their very 
adoption had been coming down from the Vedic period itself, and so in a practical sense their forms and 
features had been invariably understood. The Trinity, the Sun, the Dikpalas, the Vishnu incarnations, 
Siva’s elemental forms, Skanda, and the Saptamitrikas were all that received portrayal at the hands of 
the temple builders. To this may be added) the implied knowledge of the epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, the kathas or akhyanas such as the Bhagavata, and the various Puranas such as of the Vayu, 
the Vishnu and the others. At the apex of their religious pantheon and hieratic rituals stood, no doubt, 
the Trinity. As we are aware, even in the later Vedic period, we have conscious equations of certain 
of the functions of the dominant gods with others, such as the Mitra-Vishnu, Siva-Rudra concepts. 


O RE 
pine a x 


Basically the Vedic Mitra as the preserver and life-giver was converted into Vishnu, a cult which received 
great importance as seen in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda. Rudra, who by no means was a fierce 
deity in the Rigveda times, was bestowed later on with aspects of destruction of evil, and indeed of the 
very cosmic life and time cycle (Kala-kala). The Prajapati or the Hiranyagarbha concept of the Vedas 
| | tended to be shaped later into the Vidhata or Brahma cult. But it is basically Vishnu and Siva who 
| dominated and Brahma was but asegment of the Vishnu cult. The original Savitri of theSavità (Sürya) 
unit was, with the equation of Mitra with Vishnu, to become a part of the Vishnu unit as Sarasvati, and 
indeed we even have the practice in many of the standing Vishnu forms of pre-medieval centuries in the 


north, showing Sarasvati and Sri on either side in a smaller size with vin@ and lotus in their hands 


But Savitri when equated with Sarasvati also became the consort of Brahma who himself was by now the 

: repository and the caretaker of all Vidyàs, Sastras, etc. In any event, the primeval figures were Vishnu 
; is and Siva, and the ritual needs tended to amplify them into individual triune conceptions such as Kapila 
shu (with Varāha, Sādhāraņa and Narasirhha faces) and Maheśa-Śiva (with mainly the [three] 

| à T MM and Vàmadeva aspects out of the total five) would signify. Side by side with the 
al triune epecep ts, we have the more broad-based, composite concepts such as those of 
Hariharapitimaha (or Dattatreya), etc. In the former, as in the classic sculpture 

a temple at Delmal (North Gujarat), we have the integration of the emblems 
of Vishnu, Sürya, Brahma and Siva. 
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Hariharapitamaha from Ajmer. These are 
with a panel of three figures of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva or co-ordinated into one, and are both 
standing as well as seated. We have an ex- 
quisite example of the ‘panel of three’ type of 
Hariharapitamaha from Badoli (PI. IV, Fig. 8) 
and examples are available from the southern 
Chalukyan area also. The Rüpa-mandana and 
Vishnudharmottara texts delineate this concept. 
We have in Harihara the integration of the 
Siva and Vishnu emblems. The Sivaite icono- 
logy of this development was further ex- 
panded in the form of mukhalingas of which we 
have the ekamukka as well as the pañchamukha 
lingas, the latter presumably suiting 'Sarvato- 
bhadra’ temple architectural forms. These were 
also given the various associative symbols of the 
trinity in some cases. It is very significant to 
note that prolific examples of all such essays in 
the differentiation and integration of the 


dominant god-heads are available in the 


ig Y Rajasthan area, and these were indeed anti- 
Paro em i cipating the actual iconographic texts which 
| Fig. A. Harihara in a temple at Osian. Pre-medieval. were to crystallise their forms later. In these, the 
Harihara and Sūryanārāyaņa cults would seem 
especially to be indigenous to the Rajasthan and North Gujarat area (broadly speaking the kingdom 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas), while much of the Siva-Mahesa and mukhalinga forms would appear to have 
been externally inspired from the southern Chalukyan as well as the post-Gupta traditions respectively. 
Of the Harihara aspect in particular, it may be said that it was a speciality of the Rajasthan area 
undoubtedly and was rarely seen in other parts (as in eastern India in a slightly later period) in that high 
frequency. Osian temples have yielded superb specimens of this form (Fig. A, p. 19). The Rajputana 
Museum at Ajmer has many interesting specimens of mukhalingas with trinity aspects, some of the lingas 
being long and slender shafts, as much as five feet in height. The Maheía figure in the Trimürti 
temple at Badoli is almost an exact replica with all the attendant /akshanas (such as the scull crest for 
ukha crest for the ‘Sadharana’ aspect) as in the Elephanta figure, and 
hat the Badoli figure had a direct cultural indebtedness to its 
Chalukyan precursor from Elephanta and was part of a body of traditions which spread in this area from 
South. The comparatively later Mahesa figures at Chitorgarh would alsostem fop the iA oh For 
the Nateśa aspect again, we owe largely to the Chalukya-Rashtrakiita impact with the Gurjara country. 


the ‘terrific’ aspect and Kirüm 
the conclusion is almost inescapable t 
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Nateéa specimens are on the whole relatively more frequently met with in the southern Rajasthan and 
Gujarat area than in the northern Rajasthan. Working probably through Malwa, as mentioned at 
the beginning, they had in due course in the pre-medieval times reached to as far a centre as 
Lakhamandal, near Dehra Dun. The dynamic specimens of Natega as from Badoli, Samlaji, Arthuna 
and Nagda (Udaipur) have all, basically, the Western Indian stamp and would appear to have been 
received in the full plenitude of their glory of form from that region. 

(b) The Navagraha and the Ashtadikpala forms are again a characteristic diagnostic element of the 
Marwar-Rajasthan temple concept. Ii would be interesting to note that fundamentally the Dikpalas 
were already familiar to the Vedic Aryan and had later been fixed on the temple walls, implying thereby 
that the temple itself was ‘cosmos’. The Dikpalas were venerated much more in the carlier times, and 
it was indeed as a sequel to their assuredly important place in Vedic and post-Vedic hierarchy that their 
fixation at the different quarters of the temple body was presumably recommended. In the Ramdyana, 
there is a dramatic moment when Hanuman, after having despaired of locating Sita in all Lanka town 
and Ravana’s own palace, makes a final bid to search the Agoka-Vatika or garden which he had not 
yet eliminated and for the success of his last bid, he offers salutations to the Trinity and Dikpàalas. The 
Dikpálas according to Hindu mythology are starting from the east: Indra (east), Agni (southeast), 
Yama (south), Nirruti (southwest), Varuna (west), Vayu (northwest), Kubera (north) and Isàna (north- 
east). In the Rümáyana passage quoted above, we would sce that if we omit the (eight) Vasus, the 
(eleven) Rudras and the (twelve) Adityas as also the Marutganas, who as far as iconology is concerned 
are not Svayampradhana-devatas but may sometimes be personified and shown on lintels, etc., we have 
mainly the Dikpalas and some of the Navagrahas. This gives an almost identical picture of the state 
of affairs as found on the temples of Osian where we have all the Dikpālas in the direction and order 
mentioned and into this scheme is also fitted Navagrahas, or at least a few of them, the most frequently 
shown being the sun and the moon. We have, besides, other divinities like the Mahishamardini Durga, 
the Samkarshana figure of the Vasudeva cult. It had been necessary, besides, in the temples at Osian, 
to give room to the three important central niche figures on the three sides, of which the most common 
of the Vishnu-Sürya complex were the Trivikrama panel on the south, the Narasimha panel on the north 
and the Harihara or Surya or Vishnu panel on the east or west, depending upon (a) the orientation 
of the temple and (b) its cult leanings. The Lokapala figures have been delineated in detail by the 
Vishnudharmotiara, Amsumadbheda and Rupamandana texts. But we find that the Osian figures do not often 
conform to the specifications and this would indicate that their delineations are mainly based on concepts 
already handed over from Vedic and Epic times [as, for instance, the description in the aforementioned 


Ramayana passage of Varuna as with the pasa or noose (‘varunah pasahastascha’)|. Of the Navagrahas there 


1  Vasün rudramstathàdityan asvino marutopicha 
Namaskruted gamishyami.......-.....-.. 


Namostu rudrendrayamanilebhyah namostu chandrarka marudganebhyah 
l svayambliir bhaghavān devaíchaiya diíantu me i 
Puscremdd somadityan tathaiva cha] e 
cha mahatmanau marutas-Sarca eva cha|| 

a —Sundara Kanda 
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is another interesting detail to be noted, that they are essentially the integral parts of the solar system and 
thus feature in full detail mainly in Sürya temples, where their places are to be found all around the 
temple in prescribed positions. The Magha Brahmanas of the old Gurjaradeía (Rajasthan-Marwar 
had been great votaries of Sun-worship and we have thus many Sürya temples in this arca. 


and Gujarat) 
Navagrahas in a temple is not static according to some scholars, and is likely 


The position given to the 
to vary and would then probably indicate the zodiacal position at the time of the foundation of the temple 


and may thus prove an important factor, astronomically speaking, for fixing even the date of the erection 


of the temple. 
ng feature of some of the Rajasthani temples is the carving in miniature and 


(c) An interesti 
rishna and the story of Rama, etc. It would be a platitude to state 


in a narrative sequence of lilas of K 
that the epic narrative of Rama and Krishna had always an universal appeal in India and would have 
given the edge also to the sculptors’ as much as the poets’ capacities, by the range and variety of their 
themes. In the same manner as, of all the ten incarnations of Vishnu, those of Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana-Trivikrama came in for special and frequent consideration at the hands of the artists, purely 


by virtue of the dramatic appeal and vigorous character of the legends, the Rama and Krishna episodes — 
had received special attention in the pre-medieval and early medieval times. While the Osian temples | 


(Pl. IV, Figs. 10-11) show the /ilas of Krishna in the frieze zone just below the cornice all around 
temple, starting from the birth of Krishna and ending with Rasa-Lila, we have at other E 
Marwar the epic of Rama also depicted. Early Ramayana narratives, though not in entire seqi 
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Fig. 8. Hariharapitàmaha panel in 
a temple at Badoli. Pre-medicval. 


Fig. 9. Saptamatri panel in a 
temple at Mandor, near Jodhpur. 
Pre-medieval. 


Fig. 10. Dikpala and other gods on temple wall at Osian. Fig. 11. 
Kyishna-/ila scenes on recessed course below cornice. Pre-medieval. 


Continuation of fig. 10 on the adjoining wall face. 
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observed elsewhere along the lower mouldings of some of the carliest temples in Orissa, as in the case 


of Suvarnajale$vara at Bhuvaneswar. Obviously the tradition diffused from the MadhyadeSa to east, 
south, and west. In the gigantic cave excavations of the Kaildsa temple at Ellora, carved at the behest 
of the Rashtrakiita Krishna I (A.D. 756-775) we have the miniature narrative panels of Ramayana on 
one side and Mahabharata on the other. A similar narrative treatment had been carried out in a later 
period in the Hazara Rama temple at Hampi (the capital of early medieval Vijayanagara Empire on 
the Krishna). In any event, one cannot but take due note of the traditional occurrence of the Krishna 
and Rama legend (particularly the former) in the temples of Rajasthan repeatedly as at Osian and 
elsewhere, and a detailed study of the legends selected in the temples at different sites would give a further 
insight into the range of Epic familiarity as well as the predilections of the artisans and the temple 
builders. It may also be mentioned here that the close of the 8th century A.D. particularly saw the 
rise of the Sivaite worship in the Gurjara country spurred by the contacts with the great Siva temples 
in the Chalukya era, and also by the rise of the Lakuliga Pasupata cult. The Lakuliga cult subsequently 
swamped almost the whole of Gujarat up to early medieval times, and almost every Siva temple complex 


"had Lakuliga shrines or Lakuliga figures as the ‘laldtabimba’ of other shrines, and mathas were also 
'established for esoteric rituals. Even as early as the 8th century A.D., the entire country saw the sprcad 
‘of the Lakuliéa Pás$upata-Kalamukha cults as witnessed from sculptures in early Orissan temples, the 
Deccan and Andhra and up to the very outskirts of Madras in the Tiruorriyur temple. Thus many of 
the important shrines in North Gujarat and Rajasthan are Siva temples, as at Badoli, Menal, Bijolia, 
Arthuna, etc. and particularly Sahasralinga, Mahakala and Unde$vara (where the cella floor is at a much 
- lower level) were very popular forms in which Siva was worshipped up to the early medieval times. 
Des (d) The next feature of considerable interest is the Sapta or Ashta-matrika panels. The Saptamātris 
embody the seven female potentials of the important gods, and are usually Brahmi, Indrani, Māheśvarī, 
i Vaishnavi, WVarahi, Kaumari and Chamunda. These according to the southern tradition are to be flanked 
y Ganesa on one side and epee ead re on the other as suardians ot of the seven divine mothers. They have 


g pose i in iier periods and seated in do ed times. However, the Sapta or Ashtamata 
ymmon in almost all the temples. We have figures of them from Mandor (Mandavya- 


ich has the panel of these eight divine mothers. It is quite possible that 
1 d have reached Rajasthan from the south and east, and was reinforced by the 
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Fig. 7. Temple at Osian, rues pillar, bracket An ceiling 
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twin epics. We have, no doubt, indirect and direct references to some of the avataras even in very 
texts. The Vedic Vishnu is, for instance, held to have measured the space in three titanic strides 
(tredha nidhade padam) implying the Trivikrama avatara. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions Prajapati as” 1 
having taken the form of a tortoise, and also that Emusha, a boar, raised up the earth. The Taittiriya — 
Aranyaka states that the earth was reclaimed from the waters by a black boar with a hundred bands _ 
(fatabáhuna), thereby perhaps meaning simply a boar of supernormal strength and power. There is the i 
consideration if all the various avatáras accepted are really azafáras or aveías of partial and of limited. 

duration, as for example that of Para$urama and Balarama. On this basis, we have only seven on the | 
count as full avatüras, of which the Matsya, Kürma, Varaha and Narasimha are deemed 
celestial manifestations and the remaining, namely Rama, Krishna and Kalki, as human avatāras. To = 
this is often added the Buddha. The Vaikhanasagama does not count the Buddha and would include 
Balarama in his stead. The Matsya and Bhagavata Purāņas include the Buddha. The Brihatsamhita, — 
Agnipurdna, Vishnudharmottara and Rüpamandana give the iconographic delineation of Buddha avatéra 
making him a seated figure in padmdsana. Tt is very obvious that the Hindu Pantheon accepted Buddha — 
also among the avatáras at some stage primarily to score a propaganda victory over Buddhists and as a — 
concession to the acknowledged popularity of Buddha’s personality, by which act they could win back 
many lay votaries into Hindu faith. In fact, they had also been on the sly to some extent, as expounded — 
by the Agnipurina, which records Vishnu himself as having been born in the world as a deluder (namely — 
the Buddha) to make the Asuras purposely stray from the path of the Vedas and consequently slain. - 
The more conventional sects had denied Buddha's avatzra as Vishnuite. However, we find that 

throughout the Chalukya and Hoysala country, Buddha is included as one of Vishnu’s cats, which 
are frequently portrayed around the prabhavali of the Vishnu image. E 
It is clear that by about 8th or iod cent A.D. at leat, Buddha had been included i into to the 


one subsidiary shrine occasionally earmarked for the Buddha. Similarly at Roda near ] 
also, we have Buddha figures prominent in the niches of the temples (PI. IIT, Fig. 5). Theod 
to be considered, as already mentioned, is the utilisation of Buddhist iconic style for what 
Hindu figure, and we have examples of these also from Roda temples as also 
of Nilkantha Mahadeva complex at Arthuna. In the latter, in one case, the Lakuliga. 
rendered exactly like Buddha. But from the fact that Lakulisa is roughly to be 
facing south and would have the short danda in his left hand kept erect, the fi re 
Even the lalata bimba of one of the subsidiary shrines facing south shows L 
we have no difficulty in discovering the real identity, but this shrine is 


in modern times. 
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| ula on the other, and which emotionally fostered them further to lay the firm foundations 
h which could not be shaken later by many concerted alien invasions. 'The area was not, 
exclusive preserve of the art so fostered, but had freely submitted itself to other variations 
treatment as has been shown by the many features detailed above, and it is this which 
resulted in the sub-regional and vigorous centres like Badoli, Menal, Arthuna, Nagda and Osian, 


| only a few. 
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USTAD SALIVAHANA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
POPULAR MUGHAL ART 


Pramod Chandra 


consideration of the illustrated vijfaptipatra of A.D. 1610 and other works painted by Ustad 
A Salivahana leads to the conclusion that along with the refined and luxurious style of the Mughal 
court that was fostered in royal ateliers by imperial patrons there grew up a popular version of the same 
style patronised by the nobility, the commercial classes and others. For lack of better terminology they 
are referred to in this article as the Imperial and Popular Mughal styles respectively. The Popular 
Mughal style took on various aspects and forms, some close to the parent style, some apparently removed 
from it, but both of them heavily dependent on it. Being produced in large numbers, Popular Mughal 
paintings naturally received greater circulation in the country and took a leading part in the emergence 
of the typically Rajasthani styles, particularly during the period A.D. 1610-1625 when its strength was 
great and to which dates the important works of Salivahana also belong. 
I have been greatly helped in this study by the discussions I have had with Sri Karl Khandalavala and 
Dr. Moti Chandra who very kindly made it possible for me to study paintings of the Khajanchi collection 
of which a catalogue has recently been püblished.! Iam also particularly indebted to Mr. S. C. Welch Jr., 
who is working independently on a similar group of paintings and has been very free in the exchange 
of information both in correspondence and conversation. The results of his researches it was hoped 


would also appear in this issue but unfortunately this has not been possible. 


THE VIFNAPTIPATRA OF A.D. 1610 

On the 26th Farwardin, in the fifth year of his accession (14th April, 1610), the emperor Jahangir issued 
a firman? at the request of Vivekaharsha, Paramananda, Mahananda and Udayaharsha, pupils of 
Vijayasena Sürij* Vijayadeva Sari, and Nandivijaya, ordering that during the twelve days of the 


1 Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra and Pramod Chandra, Miniature Painting: A Catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
Sri Motichand Khajanchi Collection held by the Lalit Kala Akademi, 1960, New Delhi 1960. * 

2 The firman, last known, was in Sagara Upaya Moos. EE facsimile Meer with 
Gujarati translation is given in Muni Vidyavijaya, Süriívara ane Samrat, Bhavnagar 1922, pp. s 1 fü is 


translation of this Gujarati version is published in Mohanlal Dalichand Desai, 
Gani Siddhichandra Upadhyaya, Singhi Jaina Granthamala, Calcutta 1941, p. 85. 

3 Of the four monks mentioned, Vivekaharsha was apparently the most important and as such is 
with Udayaharsha attending on him, the others being absent from the court or omi oe 
of Harshananda and under the influence of Vijayasena Siri: see Muni Vidyavijaya, Sürifz 
Paramananda had the same teacher as Vivekaharsha while Mahinanda was a disciple of 
Vivekaharsha and Paramánanda also requested for the issue of the firman of 1608 
of temples, confirming the abolition of pilgrim tax at Satrufijaya and prohibiting 

4 For further references see p. 26 infra. 

5 Vijayadeva Süri was a learned pupil of Vijay: 
The latter nominated him as his successor to the 


A schism occurred in the Tapagachchha 
Sarvajita Sataka by D „a work 
deva Siri supported Dharmasagara’s vi 
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| Paryushana there be no killing of animals of any kind in the slaughter houses of the Empire, and 
forbidding even the preparation for such slaughter. lt was an event of much importance to the Jaina 

community and a pictorial record made by Ustad Salivahana formed part of a vijñaptipatra (illustrated 

letter)! dated V.S. 1667/A.D. 1610 sent by the Jaina community of Agra to Vijayasena Siri, then 

resident at Devakàpátan in Saurashtra, requesting him to grace the town of Agra with his presence 

| during the installation ceremony of an image to be enshrined in a temple being built by one Sah Chandii.* 
The granting of the firman and the events depicted in the illustrated letter point not only to the great 

tolerance practised by the early Mughal emperors but also to the close relationship existing between them 

and the Jaina religious leaders.’ Those of the Svetambara sect, in particular, had already secured a 

strong foothold at the court of Akbar as the numerous references to Jatis (yatis), Sumanis (sramanas) and 

Sewras (fvelàmbaras) in the works of Abul Fazl and Badayüni would seem to indicate. The great 

§yetambara teacher Hiravijaya Siri who belonged to the Tapagachchha is classed by Abul Fazl’ as a 

sage of the First Class and ranked with such as understand the mysteries of both worlds and was honoured 

by Akbar with the title of Jagadguru.® His pupil Vijayasena Siri who succeeded the master as 

Acharya of the Tapagachchha in 1595 also resided at the court of Akbar at Lahore from 1593 to 1595 

i : and his panegyrists say that he was given the title of Savai Hiravijaya Süri? This hardly tallies with 


i | Abul Fazl’s opinion who classifies him as a sage of the Fifth Class “such as understand sciences resting 


| installed one Vijayatilaka Süri as Acharya in 1617 and announced him as the true successor of Vijayasena Siri. 
| Jahangir summoned the two disputing parties to Mandu where he was resident at that time and tried to compose their 
i differences. He died in V. S. 1713/A.D. 1656. 

i ; Nandivijaya was also a pupil of Vijavasena Siri and was given the title Khush faham by Akbar. He continued to 
e reside at the Imperial court after Vijayasena Süri's departure and later took part with Bhànuchandra in the 
controversy against Vijayadeva Siri. 

First published by Muni Jinavijaya in Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka Y (No. 4), pp. 212-217; and subsequently in 
N. C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, Bombay 1926, pp. 69-73; and Hiranand Sastri, Ancient Vijraptipatras, Baroda 
1942, pp: 19-42. Recently the rijaeptipatra was sent to the Prince of Wales Muscum of Western India, Bombay, 
for preservation and the opportunity was utilised to study the valuable document afresh and to prepare the excellent 
colour block. reproduced as Pl. A. "Phe author wishes to acknowledge in this connection the courtesy of Muni Sri 
Punyavijayajt of Ahmedabad who very kindly gave the necessary permission. The document forms part of the Sri 
Hamsavijayaji Jaina Gyana Bhandar in the Atmaramji Jaina Gyana Mandir, Baroda. 

We (yid dad pope merchant as the pneu ina land ade reproduced in Muni Vidyavijaya, 
Sürisr » PP- 394-39 pparently a great admirer of Vijayasena Süri and on his death requested 


d s a r R du grant of ten bighas of land near Khambhat in order to build a temple with garden in honour 


"The Jainas, not only in the Mughal period but from almost the beginning of Islamic rule i i i i 

I c f inning of Islamic rule in India, had cordial relatior 
with. the Muslim rulers. Puran Chand Nahar, the distinguished scholar of Jaina history, E ETA 
inscription of A.D. 1355 of the reign of Firuz Shāh Tughlak, “Rajgir Jaina Inscription," Journal of the Bihar. and 
Orissa Research Societ , Vol. V (1919), p. 333. notes as a matter of interest that in this “as in several other Jaina 
inscriptions of different dates from other parts of India, that unlike their orthodox Hindu brethren the Jainas were 
all ong treated with sympathy and kindness and received help from the Muhammadan Government on account 
F E peacefu el d m DS ae: S E of this Mr. W. G. Archer's statement that Jaina painting reflects 
t e Jai 1 inting. E 

"d on ed inas e im rulers (Indian Painting, Batsford, London 1956, p. 8) would seem to lack 
That the Digambaras had not yet reached the court is obvious from the stat 

7 the j ement of Al zl i i 

that his account of the Digambaras was written as though in the dark. See H. s. Se EU QU 


fol. I1, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1891, pp. 188-210. Qu iui dtum 
See H. Blockmann ann (trans.), 4’in-i Akbari, ond ed., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1927, p. 608 
ai, Bhanuchandra Charitra, p. 7. Hiravijaya Siri left the Court in V. S 1642/A.D. ^ 85 MEE 
j ge Ne ae Hpi age A.D. 1585, and d 

illness ES Vijayasena Süri left the Court where he was resident to meet his Ades Eu mo s pid 
of his death h reached him on the way to Patan. See Vidyavijaya, Sürisvara ane Samrat p. 295 , 
Charitra, p. 10. According to Vidyavijaya, op. cit., pp. 234- ij EE ; 
and died at the age of 68 in V. S. IG]a/A.D. 1615, ^ 35" Viayasona Siri was born in 
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testimony" and are bigoted, “and cannot pass beyond the sphere of revealed testimony.’ After his 
departure from court, the chief Jaina monk of the Tapagachchha resident at the court seems to have been 
Bhanuchandra who was assisted by his able pupil Siddhichandra. He was a popular figure at the court 
of Akbar and continued in favour with Jahangir. He left the Mughal court for a few years after the 
death of Akbar? for a stay in his native Gujarat and had probably not returned by A.D. 1610, which 
accounts for his absence from Salivahana’s painting. E 
Hiravijaya Siri is reported to have obtained a firman in A.D. 1584 forbidding animal slaughter for 
twelve days of the Paryushana in the cities of the empire where Jainas lived? Another frmdn of Akbar 
with the nishdn of Prince Salim was issued to the officers of Gujarat and Sarkar of Sorath at the request 
of Vijayasena Siri prohibiting the slaughter of cows, bullocks, and male and female buffaloes in the 
presence of Jaina monks and prohibiting the eating of flesh on specified days including the twelve days 
of the Paryushana.* ; 

Besides the monks of the Tapagachchha those belonging to the Kharataragachchha were also represented 
at Akbar’s court. Of these the two most prominent were Jinachandra Siri and Manasirhha, also known 
as Jinasirhha Süri. From the firman of Akbar granted to the latter in A.D. 1604,” it would appear that 
Jinachandra Siri had requested for an extension of the period banning animal slaughter granted to 
Hiravijaya Süri by one weck and this had been conceded. The Tapagachchha and Kharataragachchha 
were not on the friendliest of terms and they seemed to have indulged in much intrigue to gain possession 
over Satrufijaya hill.* 

Jahangir appears to have had some interest in Jainism when he was a prince. At amy rate the Sagara 
Upaégraya at Khambhat has a firman of Prince Salim, probably issued in A.D. 1605 before his accession, 
confirming the orders of the emperor Akbar regarding the non-slaughter of animals and other rights 
conferred on the Jainas. He seems to have cherished inimical feelings towards Manasirnha ( Jinasirnha 
Stiri) of the Kharataragachchha in consequence of his having predicted the end of his rule in two years" 
time, and in the twelfth year of his reign (A.D. 1617) he records his joy on hearing of his death and also 
refers to his orders expelling the Sewras from his empire.’ According to Jaina sources, however, 
Jinachandra Siri succeeded in getting a reversal of this order in 1611.' Jahāngīr’s normal attitude, 
apparently, seems to have been an extension of the tolerant policy of his father towards all religions. He 
thus granted the firman of A.D. 1610, the subject of Salivahana’s illustration, prohibiting animal slaughter 
during Paryushana throughout the empire and Jaina sources also testify to his extreme friendliness towards 


them. Making allowances for the exaggeration common to most Jaina sectarian writing of this type, 


! Blockmann, 4'in-i Akbari, pp. 606, 617. 

2 Desai, Bhanuchandra Charitra, 4th prakasa, floka 182. This valuable book contains a detailed account of the life of 
Bhanuchandra. 

3 The firmdn is now lost but a translation made by Sir John Malcolm, Political Officer stationed in Malwa in 1832, 
is reproduced in Desai, Bhamuchandra Charitra, pp. 77-79- 

^ The firman is now in the Sagara Upàsrava, Sagotapada, Khambhat, and is translated in ibid., pp. 79-01. 

5 The firmán is at present either in the Khataragachchha Library at Lucknow or the Vijupsditumsdene 
Agra. It is translated in i2i2., pp. 81-82. 

$ These disputes are often referred to in rthe Bhanuchandra Charitra. See pp. 35, 37; 49» 51- 

7” A. Rogers and H. Beveridge (trans.), Tuzit-i-Jehangiri, Vol. I, London 1909, pp. 437-439- a eae 

$ See Desai, Bhanuchandra Charitra, p. 20. Se 
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it would nevertheless seem that the relations were not uncordial, though they may have been strained 
| during the fits of anger to which Jahangir was often prone to fall a victim. There is also the possibility 
that his remarks in the Tuzük were directed against the Khartaragachchha while he continued to favour 
the Tapagachchha. In any case we have a firmán of the year 1616, just a year before the disparaging 
remarks were passed, granting freedom of worship to the Jaina community of monks. The firman was 
issued at the request of Vivekaharsha and Jayananda consequent to an interview in the Gusal Khana 
at Ajmer.' 
The vij&aptipatra under discussion refers to Jahangir’s firman of 1610 and begins with ihe customary 
laudatory lines praising the manifold qualities of the great Vijayasena Siri, who is described as a new 
Hiravijaya Siri who enlightened the emperor Akbar (abhinavai gura Hira jina pratibodhya Akbarsah), who is 
himself the awakener of the emperor (Sri pátisaha prabodhaka), and who conveys the greetings of the entire 
Tapagachchha community resident at Agra fort to him. It then proceeds to inform him of the successful 
: end of the twelve days of the Paryushana and the observance of non-killing (amari) during those days in 
the countries of the east, Delhi, Mewat, Ranthambhor fort and other places, made possible by the grant 
S of a firman earlier in the year. The occasion is described thus in the letter (l. 45-53; see Pl. VI, Fig. 5): 


| EE 46. .... Sri Patisahaji furman 2 kari da- 

| oe 47. mà: te Sripajusana av Sriji nu Ramdasaji agai hui 

O 3 gudarana hukam dia dhandhora divaya 

| iE TE 48. pariurvar sárai din 12 amári varii: jina vel Sriji 

i E x T hukam dinà tina veld darikhan 

| | " E E 49. jud tha Sriji jharokhai baithā tha Raja Ramdásji agai tha 


tina pachhai furman likh: pan: Vivekahar 
(sha) (ti)na pachhai pan: Udaihar(sha) tha: pachhat 
amari ásari vinati ki Sripatisahajt hukam dina 


50. 


ur 51. lalkali: tina veld: jisà darikhana judasu tina samana 
B ye lekka mah sarab likh chhai 
52. usata Salivahana patisahi chittakara chhat tena tina 
samai dekh chhai isáhi ina chi- 
53. tta ma he bhava rakh chhai su lekh dekh prichhajo : 
= usalā Salivahana vandanà vinavi chhai prachhajo 


of Ramadasa; it was to be proclaimed by beat of drum; the merciful one ordered that 
observed for all the twelve days; when the command was given by His Majesty, at that 


Gua dr ene pating the firman; then Pandit Vivekaharsha; behind him Pandit 
r request for his favour was made; the emperor issued an order, immediately; 


issued the firman: His Majesty ordered this in connection with the coming Paryushana - 


i Dried ail a e a i a 
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at that very moment. As the assembly was in the hall, just so has it all been represented in the picture. 
Ustad Salivahana is an artist of the Imperial atelier; what he saw then, the impression of that he has 
kept in this picture; by looking at his picture you will be acquainted with the event. Ustad Salivahana 
humbly sends his compliments, please accept them.” 
The last line that gives the date and the name of the scribe (Pi. VI, Fig. 5), is as follows: 

Sariwalu 1667 miti kati sudi 2 subhdine Somavare subham bhazatu: li: Sikahasa sut 
“The second tithi of the bright half of Kartika, Monday, in the Vikrama year 1667/8th October, 1610. 
May it be auspicious: Written by the son of Sikahasa." : E. 
From the above it is apparent that Ustad Salivahana, a painter employed in the Imperial atelier, was d 
present in the court at the time the firman was issued and later on painted the picture, probably with the 
help of sketches made on the occasion. His patron in this instance was the local Jaina community, E. 
which wished the picture to form part of the letter addressed by it to Vijayasena Süri, in order that he 
might be the better acquainted with all that transpired during the important event. 
The painted portion of this letter measures in all about 285.7 “32-2 cms. and consists of two separate scenes, 
the first depicting the court of Jahangir at Agra at the time the firman was granted and the proclamation 
of the firmán in the city by beat of drum. In the next scene the artist conjures in his imagination the 


scene as it might have occurred at the presentation of the firman to Vijayasena Siri by Vivekaharsha at 


Devakapatan and the rejoicings attending this event among the Jainas of the town. 
On top (Pl. V, Fig. 1), within the first enclosure, is Jahangir seated in a white pavilion set up on a 
balcony. He is barefooted and dressed in a reddish orange pdijamah and golden jamah decorated with 
palmettes of conventional pattern. The inscription on the cornice of the pavilion reads: Jahdngir Saht 
ümkhás kai jharokhai baithà chhai, “The Emperor Jahangir is seated in the jharokha in the hall of public 
audience." Behind him is a chauri-bearer, and to the left is a nobleman in yellow jamah, golden patkd, 
green paijamah, and a large turban. The label is much obliterated but the personage represented is 
certainly Mirza Rustam Safavi.' Facing Jahangir is Prince Khurram (the label reads Sultan Khuram) 
as a young man, without moustache and beard, but wearing car-rings, contrary to one's expectation, 
as the custom of boring ear-holes and wearing ear-rings was introduced at the Court only in the ninth 
year of Jahangir’s reign, A.D. 16142 This row of figures is drawn against a monochrome patch of red, 
a characteristic no doubt inherited from the Western Indian style flourishing previously almost all over 
India. Above it is a narrow strip of blue followed by the pink ramparts of Agra fort. The artist has paid 
especial attention to the portraiture of Jahangir (Pl. VII, Fig. 6), the face being delicately modelled and 
drawn with care, but nevertheless possessing a boldness and vigour that is distinct from the d. 
and rather fussy portraits that were beginning to become popular at the Imperial atelier 


ee 


1 He was Persian nobleman in charge of Zamin Dawar and entered the service of Akbar in 1592-1593 wher 
given the high rank of 5000. He continued to hold important offices in the reign of ahinge and Shah 
daughters being married to Parviz and Shuja, sons of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. also wrote 

` pen-name of Fidai. Hc died in 1641-1642. See H. Beveridge and Baini Prashad, The Ma l- 

Calcutta 1952, pp. 631-637. For further portraits of this nobleman see I. Stchouk 

Darbar de Jahangir,” Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Vol. VI (1929-1939), p- 227. 

Albert Museum Darbar, when he is the fourth figure from the ki in 

Boston Darbar, where he is the third figure to the left below the JAarokha. 


2 Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzük-i-jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 25. 
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this time.! He bends forward, having just received what appears to be a large jade cup as a present 
from the petitioners, the inscription between the columns of the pavilion reading pyala pesakasi kia, “gave 
the cup as peshkash” 

Below the emperor, to the left, is Farasat Khan Khojà, who stands on an elephant in order to reach 
Jahangir as he waves a chauri (the label reads: Farüsat khan khojà chamari karai chhai). To the right, 
facing them, is Raja Rāmadāsař holding what seems to be the rolled up firman. He is a dark man with 
greying hair and is dressed in mauve jãmah and white dupattā, while Vivekaharsha is in the customary 
habitments of a Jaina monk with a massive broom tucked under the arm. Attention is shown to their 
portraiture, and care is paid to detail, the lips of Raja Ramadasa being stained red, as though he had 
eaten pan. This contrasts with some primitive stylistic features, particularly in colouring, composition 
and perspective. For example the firmán held by Raja Ramadasa is not actually shown as held by 
him but passes behind his closed wrist, very much as in miniature illustrations of the Western Indian school 
where Krishna’s flute passes behind the head rather than in front of the lips. A label above the two figures 
reads: Raja Sri Ramdas jahangiri furman dikhai pajüsana ki amári ki arja karai hai Pandit Sri Vivekaharsha ke 
kiehain dhandhora ka hukam bhaya, “Raja Ramadasa shows the Jahangiri firmán and proclaims the 
observance of non-killing during Paryushana. On the request of Pandit Vivekaharsha it was ordered 
to be proclaimed by beat of drum."  Farasat Khan, Raja Ramadasa and Pandit Vivekaharsha are 
painted against a monochrome green background on which can also be seen the pink pillars supporting 

| the balcony on which Jahangir is seated. 
Next follow two rows of figures, within the first enclosure bordered by a lacquered red fence,* painted 
against a dark indigo background. Those in the first row arc identified, by the labels from left to right, as 
Mirza Jadalla, Shaikh Farid,* Abdal.., Agha Nir Kotwal? who has a large sword tucked rather 
awkwardly into his patka and what appears to be a bird trapper taking out a yellow-beaked bird (mynd ?) 
from a basket. Agha Nur also wears a peculiar ornament over the left shoulder which consists of a red 
Y string through which have been passed gold cylinders at intervals. The second group consists apparently 
of page boys and gatekeepers holding wands. The tall bearded person wearing a large loosely wound 


E 
| ; ! Tn its vigour and freedom of line the portrait is comparable to a portrait drawing of Jahangir now in the Pri 
|] Wales Museum of Western India (See, Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the PU el 1034 pb RD. 
The excellent portraits of Gaj Singh in the National Museum of India and the Khajanchi Collection (Gataiseue 
of the Khajancht Exhibition, p. 58, no. 142, col. pl. F), are obviously indebted to them in matter of style. x 
2 The emperor is certainly not shown drinking in public, as has been thought by .Mel ludes à i inti 
E iu ares Vuiapipciras, p.21. iE pur Indo, Painting, 
Of humble origin, he rose rapidly in Akbar's service and having sided with Jahangir in the di i 
over the succession rose cven higher in rank and power. He fell from d on E MER SAL: pur 
Malik Ambar and died in A.D. 1613. Scc Beveridge and Baini Prashad, Maathir, Vol. IL, pp. 587-589. He à he 
is shown at the height of his powers before he embarked on the Deccan campaign. Surprisingly AM h une 
sources represent him as an enemy of the Jainas at the court (rf. Desai, Bhanuchandra Charitra, 4th Prakasa EM 19 ff 
af a seems particularly strange in view of the prominent part he is shown taking in the granting of the 16 10 nan ) 
-Jahangir had this wooden fence decorated with silver i i ; is rei z 
F mes Val Lp 242, T; with silver in the eighth year of his reign. Sce Rogers and Beveridge, 
5 Shaikh Farid Bukhari (Murtaza Khan) played an important part in the events leading t ü 
- 2 thi s Bacal 
6 x edis ly rewarded. In 1610, the year of the firman, he was appointed to p rA dom ooo 
x, ia Nur was the kotwal of Agra and a close friend of the English ambassador, Sir Th md 
bag: of our frendes, very rich, and defendes our Nation from all Injuryes in Foe E qs poe 
ics at the Nauroz festivities in Court. See William Foster (ed.), The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe ta ihe goin 
"the Great Mogul, 165-1619, Vol. I, London 1899, pp. 161, 394. bested che Court 
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turban seems to be their chief but his identity, as well as that of the second person from the right, cannot 
be established due to the obliteration of the labels. 

The second enclosure, bordered off by a dark chocolate-coloured railing, has a pink background. On the 
top, to the left, are three figures, one of them holding a matchlock, the second a spear, while the third 
holds what appears to be a red bundle. Facing them are two Europeans (Pl. VII, Fig. 8), one of them 
obviously a priest, dressed in blue robe and a black coat and cap. This is probably the Italian priest 


Corsi. Behind him is another European, probably William Hawkins, dressed in baggy red trousers 


and green shirt over which is a loosely flung coat.* He has doffed his hat in the European gesture of 


respect. Below them (PI. V, Fig. 2), is an elephant with gorgeous trappings while to the right, the mahout 
raises his hand to the forehead in a salute. According to the label (Murad ka hāthi Nargaj) the elephant 
belongs to Mürad and is named Nürgaj? It is preceded by a group of four figures, two of them 
standard bearers, one playing on the nd? and the other on a drum. In the bottom corner, next to the 
railing, arc three foreigners, looking on at the scene. The figure to the left is identified by the label as 
an Arab (arabi) and the figure in the centre as a Turk (romi). The former wears green top boots, a 
girdled peshwaz, and a peculiar blue cap, the flap of which hangs over the neck; and the latter wears 
a helmet decorated with a feather. The figure to the right with drooping moustaches is probably also 
a Turk, wearing a large green turban. Outside, blocking the entrance in the railing, is the gatekeeper 
(kamal darbün). Between the railing and the pink elephant-gate of the fort can be seen two servitors 


and a procession consisting of two flag-bearers, the one in front executing a kind of dance with the flag," 


Uo Father Xavier, who was also present in Agra at this time, was a nephew of St. Francis Xavier, and one of the pioneers 
of the 1595 mission. He died at Goa on June 17, 1617. Nicholas Withington writing in 1613 refers to him as 
“that witch Savier which is an old Jesuit residing with the king,” William Foster, Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, London 
1910, p. 313. and his age in 1610 was 61 years. It is therefore hardly likely that the person in question is Father 
Xavier. This leaves Father Corsi as the only other Christian priest who could have been represented, an identification 
fortified by the fact that he was a much younger man, being about 44 years of age in 1610 (see Hosten, Jesuit Missions 
in Northern India, Calcutta 1907, p. 10) and that “he lived ordinarily in the household of the Great Mughal (Foster, 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 315). He was a Florentine and died in A.D. 1635. 

? Besides the Jesuit fathers the other Europeans present in Agra during the period were William Hawkins, who 

arrived at the capital on the 16th of April, 1609 (Clements R. Markham, The Hawkins Voyages, London 1876, p. 399), 
and leit Agra on the 2nd November, 1611 (ibid., p. 416), and his colleague William Finch, who arrived in Agra on the 
th April, 1610, and left on the rst November, 1610 (Foster, Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, Oxford 1921, pp. 146, 
148). The former, who posed to be an ambassador from the king of England, claims to have been a favourite of 
Jahangir and reports that he used to resort to the court where he had “daily conference with the King,” Hawkins 
Voyages, p. 401. He was given a rank of 400 horse and called “English Chan", pp. 402-403. He claims to have 
had a place of honour within the red railing (p. 411), from which he was later excluded, having incurred the 
displeasure of Khwaja Abul Hasan. In the picture, however, we see him, if the proposed identification is correct, 
outside the red railing but ‘‘within an other uery spacious place rayled,” p. 436. 
Besides these two, Finch (Foster, Early Travels, p. 146) mentions the presence at Agra of “Captaine Thomas Boys, 
with three French souldiours, 2 Dutch inginer and a Venetian merchant with his sonne and a servant,” but they 
seem to be persons of little consequence and one would not expect their presence at court. Finch himself was at 
Agra for only a short time and never had an independent status at the court. 

3 Jahangir refers (Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzak-i-Jekangiri, Vol. I, pp. 46-47) to the arrival of one Saibahan from 
Burhanpur who produced before him the horses and elephants of his deceased brother Daniyal. The elephant 
he liked best was named Mast Alast and Jahangir entered it in the Imperial stables after renaming it Nir Gaj. He 
refers to its very prominent forehead and the lumps at the side of the ears from which oozed a fluid as is produced 
by clephants in rut. The clephant depicted seems to be the one mentioned though Salbahan, elsewhere referred 
to as Raja Salbahan, is certainly an entirely different person from the painter Ustad Sálivàhana, I do not know 
how to explain the label, which says that the elephant was in the possession of Murad, unless the creature depicted 
is an entirely different animal and once belonged to Murad, the long dead second son of Akbar. 


+ I am indebted for this information 4o Rai Krishnadasa, who points out that it was the current practice for men to — 


walk in processions carrying the flag, and executing acrobatic turns with it, very much like modern drum majors. 


Tulasidasa refers to this practice in his description of the marriage procession of Rama in the following words: 
ghanta-ghanti-dhuni barani na jah; sara» karaki páyak phahkerghi—Balakanda 334.4 > : 
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and musicians playing on drum, trumpet and cymbals, all proceeding to the left. They wear peculiar 
tall turbans tied with large, broad sashes, 

On cither side of the gate are almost identical elephants with a mahout and a rider in the act of mounting 
the animal. The riders are labelled Jayamal and Patta, and this together with the formal treatment 
of the elephants would indicate that they are pieces of statuary set up by Akbar at Agra after the fall of 
Chittor| The entrance is guarded by a gate-keeper who has raised his wand as he converses with a 
person. We next sce (Pl. VI, Fig. 3) the proclamation of the firman by beat of drum in the market place 
of Agra. The scene is painted against a dark green background. On top is an empty palanquin and an 
elephant to which has been strapped a kind of cot followed by conventionalised rows of shops labelled 
bajar and badu bajār. In it are a row of people with two monks in the centre, one of whom holds the 
firmán and Jaina sidvakas on either side. Below we sce the servants of the kotwal (kottaval ke pyade), the 
drummer (dhandhordar) being preceded by the crier who actually shouts out the contents of the royal order. 

In the next scene (Pl. VI, Fig. 4) the artist depicts the presentation of the firman to Vijayasena Siri and the 
celebrations of the Jaina community at this happy event. This part of the picture is based entirely upon 
the artist’s imagination for it is apparent from the contents of the letter that Salivahana was not present 
on this occasion. On top, to the left, can be seen the much damaged figure of Vijayasena Siri, his body 

painted a golden colour, seated within a pavilion holding a Ms in the hand. Next to him is seated 

another monk and in front of him is a sthapand. The inscription on top reads : Bhattáraka Sri 5 Vijayasena 

Siri bakhüna karai chhai, “Bhattaraka Sri 5 Vijayasena Süri is preaching." Pandit Vivekaharsha has 

unrolled the firman and is reading out the contents (Pl. VII, Fig. 7). Behind him stands another 

monk while to the right is the attendant who carried the firman, its case being visible on the turban where 

it was kept as a mark of respect. Below are two Jaina monks and male members of the Jaina laity 

disposed in two rows (Colour Plate A), most of the men wearing long jamahs reaching to the ankles. 

Next, against a green background, is a group of women, three of whom are nuns in white. The woman 

in the centre is sprinkling rice, the floor near her being marked by the svastika sign. The label on top 

reads : Sravika gunhali karai chhai, “the sravika is scattering rice." At the bottom is a male dancer wearing 

a transparent gherddr jamah (note the characteristic armpit shading) and four musicians, the drummer 

and the vind player being to the left and the cymbal and sarod player to the right. 

An analysis of this remarkable pictorial document, essentially the work of a miniature painter in spite 

of its large size, reveals several interesting features. That it is the work of a painter trained in Mughal 

technique and tradition is obvious from the relatively elaborate composition, the careful if somewhat 


hasty draughtsmanship, the remarkable power of portraiture (Pl. VII, Figs. 6, 7, 8), the naturalistic 


colouring and modelling of faces, and the animated sense of movement. At the same time one finds 


several features that are not commonly associated with Mughal painting. For all the fine organisation 


of the picture, the inter-relationship between the various parts is certainly laboured and the artist’s sense 


1 i i 
For the events connected with the setting up of the statues see Sastri, Ancient Vijftaptipatras, p. 22. 
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PLATE A. Detail of an illustrated rijdaptipatra painted by Ustad Salivahana. Total size 285.7 « 32.2 ems. 
Popular Mughal Schoo!, Agra. Dated A.D. 1610. Sri Hamsavijayaji Jaina Gyana Bhandar, Baroda. 
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of perspective is oddly at variance with the other techniques he employs. The different planes are 
distinguished largely by the different colour of the background; closely knit, crowded groupings are 
avoided and the preferred method is to show every figure more or less apart from the other. Though 
some of the portraits are of excellent quality, others are quite conventional. The treatment of the eye, 
for example, which is often fish-shaped with the pupil indicated by a large dot (Pls. VII, Figs. 6, 7), is 
unlike that of Mughal art, and the hands are done in a cursory manner recalling Western Indian painting. 
The treatment of the women is clearly derived from that of Hindu women in such Mughal works as 
“Birth of Shah Murad” in the Akbar Nama of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington,' 
though the type here is more developed, with a larger face, and without the flat bun at the back of the 
head, the postures also being more formalised (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 43a). There is also a tendency towards 
clongation of the proportions of the human body; the whole method of doing the female figure with typical 
costume, the hour-glass waist, and pronounced rhythmical interplay between the lines of the ghaghra 
and the swing of the hips is a precursor of the treatment of women in Rajasthani painting of the second 
quarter of the 17th century? The figures, themselves, are hardly set on firm ground but give the 
impression of floating in air. The lavish use of bright colour such as feori-ycllow, red, green and pink 
is also at variance with the Mughal palette, and though there is some resemblance to the colours employed 
by Mughal painters of the Akbar period, the divergence from the refined work of Jahangir’s atelier is 
indeed great. The artist also has a predilection for spacious, uninterrupted monochrome backgrounds 


and avoids subtlety, relying mainly on the bold and efficient use of colour. 


SALIBHADRA CHARITRA OF A.D. 1624 PAINTED BY SALIVAHANA 


We are fortunate in the preservation of thirty-nine more paintings definitely the work of Ustad Salivahana 
in the form of illustrations to a Ms of the Salibhadra Mahamuni Charitra dated A.D. 1624, formerly in the 
collection of the late Sri Bahadur Singh Singhi of Calcutta The paintings are of miniature size, 
obviously Salivahana’s natural mode of expression, the largest, which occupy the entire space of a 
folio, measuring about 36 x 19 cm. The colophon, which gives the date in the form of a chronogram 


as V.S. 1681/A.D. 1624,“ as well as other details regarding the patrons is given below : 


Samvachchandragajarasarasa mite dvitiya-chaitra-sudi-panchami-tithau Sukravare valiilavala 
sakala-bhiipala-bhala-visala-kotirahira- Srimajjahangira-patisaln-pati-Salema - sahi-vartamana 


EM AT ae > E 
rajye: Srimajjina-sasana-t ana-pramoda-vidhána-pushkaravarta-dhanádhana-samána yugapradhána- 


! Reproduced as pl. 20 in W. G. Archer, Indian Miniatures, Greenwich, Conn., 1960. 


2 The opposite view according to which the Mughal female types were t ct wi j ii 

does not seem to be correct, as has been een later in thas mn EUN ENS ede n m 
earlier than the vijiaptipatra of 1610, notably the Chawand Ragamala of A.D. 1605 (sce Go i Krish E Kane PS 
Early Dated Rajasthani Ragamala,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental yee des DE ishna AOU, An 
already shows Mughal influence in several features and is obviously the result of Mughal ee NA ne s 
no case probably the Western Indian. I am as yet unable to decide if the group of maint gs à s le 

haurapafichagika set of the late Sri N. C. Mehta belongs to Rajasthan or is of another RE T. MO 
The Ms was first published in Prithwi Singh Nahar, “An Illustrated Salibhadra Ms," Journal of the Indian Society of 


Oriental Art, Y (1933). pp- 64-67, where five paintings c iN ; 
Ahmedabad 1939, reproduces four UON pee rece: «Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Chitra Kalpadruma, 


Singh Singhi for supplying photographs of some of the paintings in this N I am deeply indebted to Sri Narendra 
alas An Uivsteated Salibbadra Ms,” p. 64. paintings in this Ms, four of which are reproduced here. 
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Sri Sri Sri Sri: Sri Finarajasiri-vijayarajye: nügada-gotra-fringára-hüra: Sa Jaitramalla 
tattanaya-savinaya-dharma-dhura-dhdrana-dhaureya-Srimajjinokta-samyaktoa-mila-sthila-dvadasa- 
vrata-dhüraka-Sripafichaparameshthi-maháümantra-smáraka-Srimata-sahisabha-fringaraka-safrika- 
sangha-mukhya Sa. ndgada-gotriya Sa. Bharamallena laghu-bandhava-ndgada-gotriya Rája- 
pala-vichakshana-dhurina Sa. Udayakarana-karana jevatrika- Mahasirhadi-sara-parizára. yuten 
alekhitam lachchha vachyamanam chiram nandatatu: Sa. likhitam chetat pan. Ldvanya-kirti- 


ganind chitrite chitrakarena Salivahanena. Sreyah sada. 


According to it the Ms was written on Friday, the fifth night of the full moon in the intercalary month of 
Chaitra or the Muslim month of Rabi'ul awwal, for the perusal of the merchants Bharamalla, his younger 
brother Rajapala, Udayakarana, Mahasirnha and other members of their family, all belonging to the 
Nagada gotra, and illustrated by the painter Salivahana. Glowing tribute is paid to Bharamalla who 
is called among other things “the adornment of the Emperor’s court". He was obviously a pious Jaina 
and was a follower of the Kharataragachchha of which Yugapradhana Jinaraja Süri was the Acharya 
from 1618-1642.' That Ustad Salivahana worked for patrons belonging to both the Tapagachchha 
and Kharataragachchha, notwithstanding the almost bitter hostility between them, should not be a 
matter for surprise in as much as like any other painter of the period his talent was available for the 
use of any discerning and generous enough patron, regardless of religion or sect. Though he painted 
Jaina subjects for Jaina patrons, it cannot be even affirmed that he was a Jaina, for he equally well painted 
a Hindu subject for probably a Muslim patron, and the greetings he sends to Vijayasena Siri could 
have been as well sent by a Hindu, for respect for religious leaders, to whichever sect they belonged, was 
a common feature of society, shared alike by the emperor as well as the common folk. 

Most of the stylistic characteristics noted in the vijZaptipatra of A.D. 1610 are present in the illustrations 
of this Ms. We have the same preference for monochrome backgrounds, vivid colouring, treatment 
of the human figure, same method of distinguishing planes, rectangular compositions, naturalistic 
portraiture with realistic modelling? as well as conventional types. True, there is a certain richness, 
and a somewhat easier movement, but these are features as equally accountable by the exigencies of space 
as by the passage of time. In one respect, however, the pictures provide us with additional information 
regarding Salivahana’s work. Though he usually avoids the rendering of landscape, in the pictures 
where we do see trees and mountains‘ the style is exactly as one would expect. The treatment is close 
to that of Mughal painting, with leaves of a lighter colour shown against an indigo background but 
once again a tendency towards simplicity and stylization rather than the elaborate naturalism of the 
Mughal court style is obvious. 

Four pictures from this Ms are illustrated here (Pl. VIII, Figs. 9-11 and Pl. IX, Fig. 12). Fol. 4 obv. 


1 Nahar, “An Illustrated Salibhadra Ms,” p. 64. 

2 In this connection one may recall the touching devotion of Jahangir for Chidrüp (not Jadrüp) Gosain as recorded 

! in the Tuzük (Rogers and Beveridge [trans.], Vol. II, p. 52), his meeting with the ascetic being the subject of several 

; Mughal paintings. Also see Ananda-Coomaraswamy, "Portrait of Gosain Jadrup," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(July, 1919), pp- 389-391. = 

3 See Nahar, “An Illustrated Salibhadra Ms,” pl. XIX, fig. 5. 

* [bid., pl. XVII, fig. 4 and pl. XVIII, fig. 3. 
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(Pl. VIII, Fig. g) shows the marriage of Salibhadra to 32 women, Hce is seated beneath a canopy beforc 
the sacred fire wearing jamah, patka and a crown with floral veil. He holds the hand of a woman to the 
left, who in turn holds the hand of the next woman and so on. In the foreground are trumpcters 
and drummers; brown background; on the top are two women accompanied by children conversing. 
Fol. 7 obv. (Pl. IX, Fig. 12) shows the rear of the procession of Srenika, being continued from fol. 6 rev. 
(not shown here). Against a green background are shown two elephants, a horseman, three spirited 
horses led by grooms and soldiers and attendants on foot. The drawing of the horses is animated and 
vigorous and the picture demonstrates the power of his work. Blue and white sky on top. Fol. 15 rev. 
(Pl. VIL, Fig. 11) shows the merchant Dhanya at his bath. He is seated on a stool, with four wives to 
the left, one of them combing his hair. To the right are four more wives, one of them scraping his foot 
while another pours water. The drawing of the women is very interesting, obviously a richer rendering 
of the type shown in the vijiaptipatra of 1610, and again strongly reminiscent of Rajasthani work (cf. for 
example the woman waving a scarf in Pl. VIII, Fig. 11 with Pl. XVIII, Fig. 43¢). Fol. 20 rev. (Pl. VIII, 
Fig. 10) represents the samavasarana of Mahavira. The mandala, consisting of concentric circles with 
openings in the four directions, is painted red and green, with four images of Mahavira in the centre, 
worshipped by lay men and women, among whom is Salibhadra as well as monks and nuns. The outer 
circular bands are filled with drawings of animals and birds, real and mythical, as well as men, palanquins 
and a chariot. The drawing of animals is spirited and naturalistic. In the foreground is Bhadra in a 
hammock and Raja Srenika on a horse with followers, on the top Indra on a four-headed white elephant, 
the moon-god riding an antelope with flamboyant tail, Kumara riding a peacock, and two other gods 


riding on a tiger and a dragon respectively. The background is monochrome green. 


THE RAZM NAMAH OF A.D. 1605 


Besides the vijiaptipatra of 1610 and Salibhadra Charitra of 1624 described above, paintings by Salivahana 
are also supposed to occur in a Ms of the Razm Namah dated 1605 in the possession of a dealer several 
years ago, nine paintings of which are reproduced in an article by M. A. Chaghtai.' According to him 
the Ms was complete in three volumes, measured 15” x 10" and had 84 miniatures in all. The writing is 
nastaliq, and the scribe was one Pir Muhammad, son of Muhammad Hafiz.2 The artists that worked 
on the illustrations, according to Chaghtai, were Banavari, Basawan, Bhüpal Singh, Farrukh, Ghulam 
Ali, Jag Jivan, Kanha, Khem Karan, Madho, Mirak, Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi, Paras and Salivàhana.? 
He apparently draws this information from the inscriptions on the pictures, but this is one of the several 
cases in which they cannot be relied upon.* I have not had an opportunity to examine the Ms carefully 
but judging the style from the paintings reproduced it is difficult to believe that artists like Basawan and 
Mir Sayyid Ali had anything to do with it. The colouring is fairly rich but the work is rough and 


unrefined with which it is not possible to associate such famous names, but on the other hand it has several 


pu oan ee of the Razm Namah at Akbar's Court," Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Ibid., p. 317. 

Ibid., Appendix A, pp. 307-311. 
Mr. S. C. Welch Jr. has thrown out the interesting suggestion that the ascriptions 


by these artists of which the examples in the 1605 Razm Namah are either copies or Qm to original paintings 


e 
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characteristics that one can perhaps associate with the work of an artist like Salivahana in the earlier 
formative stages and it would not be at all surprising if Salivahana at least did work on the Ms. Another 


most important fact that eme 


ses is that side by side with the refined and highly finished art patronised 
by the Mughal emperor and the select few nobles of the realm, there flourished a humbler version, the 
output of a group of artists amongst whom one of the finest was Salivahana.' These artists chose to 
simplify the refined idioms of the Imperial Mughal style according to the needs and tastes of their own 
humbler patrons. They may have formerly belonged to the Imperial atelier or were local artists 
acquainted with and influenced by court painting who chose to work in a less elaborate manner to meet 
the rapidly increasing demands of an ever growing class of patrons who could not afford the luxuries 
of the Imperial style but were at the same time desirous of having illustrations of important social events, 
paintings relating to myths and legends or miniatures illustrating popular works of traditional literature 
as well as portraits. For such patronage to exist both inside and outside the court arnong the less affluent 
courtiers and officials as well as the prosperous merchants, the religious leaders, and even the ordinary 
citizen is natural enough, and it must have received further stimulus from the great favour in which the 
art of painting was held by the ruler, the desire to emulate him as well as the frequent orders of an 
emperor like Akbar who insisted on nobles having copies made of works that were important in his 


estimation.? 


STYLISTIC CHANGES IN THE IMPERIAL MUGHAL STYLE 

This transformation of Mughal painting that we observe is a well known phenomenon in the history 
of art as well as literature and the same by which an ‘aristocratic’, ‘cultivated’, ‘academic’ or ‘classical’ 
art (by whatever name we may call it) ultimately becomes ‘folk’, ‘primitive’, ‘peasant’ or ‘abstract’ art,’ 
and has been constantly occurring in Indian as well as other arts. The academic, refined, hothouse art 
of the Mughal court in the process of its migration from the Mughal court to the outside world undergoes 
a transformation, the precise nature of which is as yet undetermined but of which we now have some 
indications. One of the most immediate and obvious is the widening of subject-matter, for in addition 
to the Indian and Persian subjects favoured by the Mughals other themes and situations from the wider 
ambit of public taste were also illustrated. In the work of Salivahana we see this taste for new subject- 
matter and at the same time one can observe stylistic changes for the differences between his work 
and that of the parent style, though still slight, are quite obvious. But there are other aspects 


of this transformation in which there is a much greater difference in the degree of refinement and luxury 


1 That Sálivahana was a painter of quality cannot be doubted judging from the excellence of work in the 1610 
vijnaplipatra and the 1624 Salibhadra Charitra, though it is difficult to believe that he belonged to the imperial atelier 
as is claimed in the vijriaptipatra of 1610, at least not that of Jahangir, whose tastes were too different to appreciate 
the kind of work produced by him. The truth of the matter might very well be that he once worked in the pied ee 
atelier, mostly in the reign of Akbar and was therefore referred to as the palisaghi chittakdra, “the royal painter", 
distinguished from the other local painters who might never have worked in the Imperial establishment. 

2 See W. H. Lowe (trans.) Muntakhabw’t-Tawéarikk, Calcutta 1924, pp. 330-331: “The translation was called the Razm- 
Namah and when fairly engrossed, and embellished with pictures, the Amirs had orders to take copies of it, with the 
blessing and favour of God.” x 

3 These terms do not necessarily imply the superiority of one kind of art over the other. Indeed, Ananda Coomara- 
swamy holds that ““Mughal painting. for example, even when more refined than Hindu painting is a byway (desi) 
aby than a neo (márga) ar^ See his "Nature of Folklore and Popular Art," Why Exhibit Works of Art, 

ndon 1943, p 
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though traces of its Mughal origin are also equally evident. These changes were conditioned by several 
factors, of which some are not yet clear, such as the talent of the artist, the time at his disposal, 
the requirement and preferences of the patrons and local influences, including those of the existing 
indigenous styles such as the Western Indian or any other style in which the artist was originally trained 


or with which he was acquainted. 


OTHER PAINTINGS IN THE POPULAR MUGHAL STYLE 

Before proceeding further, it would be best to examine some of the material at present available that 
can be assigned to what can be called the Popular Mughal style. Naturally, a wide variety of work 
is discernible, some of it closely following the orthodox Mughal style, and others in which the changes 
that have occurred are greater, right down to the coarse bazaar product that at first sight seems to have 
little relationship to the Imperial style. Many of the paintings share in common a sparscr composition, 
a less refined if sometimes vigorous technique, and cruder draughtsmanship so that it would not be 
improper to call them humbler versions of the Imperial Mughal idiom. In spite of the differences, 
however, a strong relationship between each of them as well as with the parent style is also discernible 
and often the paintings are a curious mixture in which the relatively refined exists side by side with 
relatively coarse work. 

A large group of paintings in the Popular Mughal style are known to exist in private as well as public 
collections both in India and abroad, and a thorough survey is likely to be extremely rewarding for the 
history of Indian painting." I will content myself here by only referring to representative examples 
in Indian collections. The scattered pages of a Ms of the Tut Namah (PI. IX, Fig. 14) and Shah Namah 
(Pl. IX, Fig. 15) in the National Museum of India and the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, are samples 
of this kind of work, quite obviously impoverished, but closely derived from the style of book illustration 
popular in the late Akbar and early Jahangir period? A small Ms of Laila-Majnin, of a somewhat 
better quality, purchased a few years ago by the National Museum of India (Pl. IX, Fig. 19) also belongs 
to this group. The Baroda Razm Namah of A.D. 1598,° though of a fairly decent quality, already shows 
a certain perfunctoriness and lack of finish in several pictures sufficient to mark these as works 
of Popular rather than the Imperial Mughal style. The drawing here is heavy and crude and some of 
the female types clearly prefigure those of a Ragamala in the Khajanchi collection (cf. Pl. XI, Fig. 21 
and Pl. X, Fig. 18) though the treatment of the landscape in the Razm Namah is much finer and more 
painstaking. Not very distant from it in date are a series of 24 paintings from an illustrated 
Ms of the Ramayana of the late Akbar period now divided between the collections of the National 
Museum of India, the Bharat Kala Bhavan, and the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India.* Here 


Mr. S. C. Wi 2 in thi i ions i 
Mr nec de es Dunorctant, has already done valuable work in this connection as far as collections in Europe 


n 


The Tuti Namah pages from the Library of A. Chester Beatt hi ibiti 
] T } - y on show at the London Exhibition of 1948 and reproduced 
n Leigh penn (ed.), Art of India and Pakistan, London 1949, pl. 120, are related in style though they belong to a 


See E. Cohn-Wiener, “Miniatures of a Razm- A fi 's Time,” 7 
E pao p. HT. nameh from Akbar's Time,” endian Art and Letters, XII (1938), pp. 90-92 


See Pramod Chandra, “A Seri ima; inti » Pri 
ae A & S eries of Ramayana Paintings of the Popular Mughal School,” Prince of Wales Museum 
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again the work is by several artists, some working in a manner quite close to the Imperial Mughal style, 
and others in whose hands the changes from the parent styles are relatively greater. PI X, Fig. 16, 
shows a painting by the latter kind of artist. The posing is stiff and formalised, and the faces are heavier 
and lack the delicacy and naturalism of Imperial work. The female figure employed by this kind of 
artist (Pl. XI, Fig. 20) is also very interesting and is comparable to the large-faced and heavy-chinned 
women of the Chawand Ragamala of 1605 painted in Mewar' on the one hand, and perhaps even more 
closely, the female type in the Laud Ragamala of the Bodleian library —a Deccani provenance for 
which now seems to be highly improbable— on the other. Close affinities to the Manley Ragamala’ 
are equally evident. It is interesting also to compare this type with the more conventionally 
Mughal women in the same Ramayana series (Pl. XVIII, Figs. 43a, 44a) from which it will be 4 A 
apparent that the artist is simplifying and rendering in a more stylized and straightforward manner > “ 
the fussier draughtsmanship of his colleague.* In other respects the Ramayana artists follow closely : 
the Imperial style, particularly in the rendering of landscape, and the composition of several paintings 
is also crowded and well-knit in typical Akbari manner. The Razm Namah of 1605 described above is t i ; 
closely related to the Ramayana particularly in miniatures like Pl. X, Fig. 19, though the landscape is P 
much sparser, the artist particularly preferring monochrome backgrounds, and there is a greater tendency E 
to avoid overlapping of figures. The two paintings on the loose illustrated folio from a Gita Govinda Ec 
in the collection of Sir Cowasji Jahangir discussed by Khandalavala’ are amongst the loveliest examples 
of the Popular Mughal style. He also notes their deviation from the strict Mughal idiom and concludes 
that they were probably the work of a painter who worked outside the Imperial atelier for a Hindu 
nobleman, as is borne out not only by the subject-matter but by the Devanagari text. He assigns them 
to a date between A.D. 1590-1600,” though I would prefer to put them nearer A.D. 1610. In spite 
of the similarity, there is yet a subtle but unmistakeable difference from the refined Imperial style of the 
period and there can be no doubt that we are here dealing with an example of the Popular Mughal style. * 
The changed mood is sometimes more felt than seen but here it is particularly apparent in 
the monochrome mauve background of the picture “Sakhi conversing with Radha,"* the Ee 
| flatter treatment of space, and the graceful female type, narrow-waisted and broad-hipped, and ; 
i wearing the typically Indian costume of ghaghra, patka, choli, and odhni as well as black pompons. 
The transition from the style represented in the Baroda Razm Namah of 1598 (PL. XI, Fig. 21) and the 
Razm Namah of 1605 to a painting like the one illustrated in Pl. X, Fig. 17, showing a nobleman 


ee 


1 Qf Kanoria, “An Early Dated Rajasthani Ragamala,” pl. IV. 
2 Cf H. J. Stooke and Karl Khandalavala, The Laud Ragamala Miniatures, Oxford 1953, pl. XVIII, attendant holding 
i tray to the left. te 
Í 3 Art of India and Pakistan, pl. 88. 
4 The female figures employed by Salivahana. (Pls. 43b and 44b, are evolved from these, but in spite of the boldness of 
treatment he obviously prefers a naturalistic rather than the coarser type of PI. XI, Fig. 20.) wt. 
5 Karl Khandalavala, “An Akbar Period Mughal Miniature Illustration of Gita Govinda,” Roopa Lekha, II, No. 3 (19 
pP. 49-55. Basil Gray, Art of India and Pakistan, p. 113, assigns them to c. A.D. 1620 but is of the opinion tha 
are of the Rajasthani School. k 
$ Khandalavala, “An Akbar Period Mughal Miniature Illustration," p. 51. 
Ibid., p. 52. : 
Ibid., fig. C. i 
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conversing with a lady, with its strongly Mughal colouring, is very slight. The picture can be dated 
to about 1610, while Krishna in the lap of Yasoda adored by the woman of Braja, Pl. XI, Fig. 22, in 
the National Museum of India, which is not far removed from it, can be dated to about A.D. 1615. To 
about the same date and tradition can be assigned six paintings from a Rāgamālā series in the collection 
of Sri Motichand Khajanchi? of which Ràgini Kakubha is illustrated as Pl. X, Fig. 18. What is 
particularly interesting in these pictures is the treatment of the female figure, derived from paintings like 
those in the Baroda Razm Namah of 1598 and the 1605 Razm Namah. The rendering of trees, in spite of 
the greater decorativeness, still follows closely the naturalistic manner of the late Akbar and carly 
Jahangir idiom, to which period the architecture can also be assigned. Pl. X, Fig. 19, depicting 
Ragini Todi in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, is closely related to Ragini Kakubha (Pl. X, Fig. 18), 
the stylized treatment of the odhni being strikingly similar. The painting is probably of the same period 
or slightly later, but instead of the vivid and rich colouring of the Khajanchi picture, we have drab 
tones and perfunctory workmanship. The painting is a fair example of the Mughal art that has now 
reached the bazaar and become a relatively inexpensive commodity of commerce. 

The vijfaptipatra of 1610 and the Salibhadra Charitra of 1624 which have been discussed above 
represent another aspect of the development of the Popular Mughal style, and as they have been 
dealt with extensively earlier nothing further will be added here. To these can be added three folios 
from what seems to be a joint Ms of the Nala-Damayanti and Madhavanala-Kamakandala romances.’ 
The six illustrations on both sides of the folios, of which five are reproduced here (Pl. XII, Figs. 23-25 
and Pl. XIII, Figs. 26-27), bear a close resemblance to the work of Salivahana and are either by him 
or by some close pupil. The female type is very similar (cf. Damayanti to the left in Pl. XIII, Fig. 26, 
and the lay women in Colour Plate A) and so also the treatment of the male figures (cf. particularly the 
footman and the groom in the vijñaptipatra of 1610, Pl. VI, Fig. 3, bottom, and those in Pl. XIII, Fig. 27). 
Space is also treated in the same sparse manner, and flat monochrome backgrounds are preferred. 
'The pictures, however, seem to be earlier than the Salibhadra Ms of 1624 and I would place them to a 
period between 1615 and 1620. Two fragmentary folios from a Hindu Ms written in Devanagari 
characters with four illustrations, one of which illustrates Para$urama attacking Sahasrarjuna (Pl. XIV, 
Fig. 29), in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, are very close in style and can be dated to the same 
period and by an artist who painted in a manner very similar to that of Ustad Salivahana. The same 
museum also has in its collection an illustrated Ms of Sangrahani Sutra dated A.D. 1613 and painted at 
Agra,* which is also closely related to the style of Ustad Salivahana though it is less vigorous and has 


not the fluency and verve of the former’s draughtsmanship. There are about six pages having pictures 


1 The paintin aa inih Cue : E " : 
M eT in the Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, 1948. It is now in the collection of Bharat 


Catalogue of the Khajanchi Exhibition, p. 26; frontispiece and fig. 22. 


'The folios are in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum i M 
l [ I of Western India (Nos. - 
Approiimatly 13-5X22 cm. each in their present condition. They have been RR eee re De nea 
text on top being missing so that it is difficult to say if the Ms was originally of the Persian rectangular f ERE 
traditional Indian oblong shape, though the former alternative seems more possible > LOU T 
a ", - 2 = 
The Ms measures 10]^ 44". According to the colophon it was prepared for a laywoman, Dhanàsri by name, the 
> 


gagana (firmament) stands for o, abdhi (seas) for 7, f i ivi . 
as in the case of the Salibhadra Charitra eek AD. AS seen rot beh beni reversed 
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of consequence, one of which is reproduced here (Pl. XIII, Fig. 28), though some of the faces have been 
tampered with at a later date. The artist shows a preference for monochrome pale yellow backgrounds 
(it is worth noting that the use of red as background is quite restricted in pictures of the Popular 
Mughal style) and animals are treated in a realistic manner. The colouring is also strongly reminis- 
cent of paintings like the Nala-Damayanti Ms of the Prince of Wales Museum and other works in 
Salivahana’s style.' 

To the Popular Mughal style also belong several paintings on cloth mounted on paper probably 
illustrating the Chandipdatha or some other Sakta Ms. Pl. XV, Fig. 33, shows the Devi seated on a lotus 
being adored by a royal figure. To the right is a tree with a twisted and gnarled trunk, recalling 
Mughal prototypes of the Akbar period, though the barefooted worshipper to the left is typically of the 
Jahangir period. He is shown standing beneath an umbrella and wears a transparent chakdar jamah. 
The ascetic behind him is seated on a black buck-skin. The treatment of the dufatta of Devi is quite out 
of keeping with the style of the rest of the picture, the ends being stiff and stylized, more like the 
conventionalised treatment of drapery in the Western Indian style. The background is a plain pink 
and it is obvious that we are again dealing with a painting in the Popular Mughal style. A painting 
depicting the cight-armed Devi riding a doglike winged lion attacking the demons in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan is from the same Ms, as also six other paintings in the collection of the former Central Museum, 
Lahore, some of which are now in the Punjab Museum at Patiala.’ In addition to these there are two 
paintings on cloth in the collection of the National Museum of India, very similar to the group described 
above but of a somewhat smaller format and of later date, about A.D. 1625, one of which is reproduced 
here as Pl. XV, Fig. 34. 

To about A.D. 1625, and also in the Popular Mughal Style, can be assigned the paintings illustrating a 
Ms of the Rasikapriyà of KeSavadas, a large number of which are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and several others in the collections of the National Museum of India, the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras, and Sri Motichand Khajanchi of Bikaner.* The female figures (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 44c, and 
Pl. XIV, Fig. 30) are closely related to Pl. XVIII, Fig. 44b, and Pl. VIII, Fig. 1t, the trees’ are of the 
naturalistic Mughal style, and “the soft colouring, treatment of drapery as well ag the general tendency 
to indicate modelling, show the same character."* Though the rounded faces with large eyes and sharp 


noses are somewhat different from the smaller delicate types of earlier work, their derivation from the 


1 Archer, Indian Miniatures, pl. 28, has published a folio, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, from an 
interesting Ms of the Razm Namah dated A.D. 1616. It probably forms a part of the pages mentioned by Chaghtai, 
“Illustrated Edition of the Razm Namah,” p. 294, as being in the possession of Mr. Justice R. B. Becket of Lahore. They 
appear to be of excellent quality but are clearly in the Popular Mughal manner. Though not in Sálivihana's style, 
they yet fit in perfectly with the development of the Popular Mughal style during the second decade of the 17th 
century as demonstrated by the vijfaptipatra of 1610 and Salibhadra Charitra of 1624. Also see Margaret F. Marcus, “A 
Page from a Dated Razm Nama,” Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, XXXXVIIL, No. 1, ( January 1951), pp. 13-15- 

? The painting measures 21-5 X 15-4 cms. and was displayed in the Exhibition of Indian Art held at New Delhi in 1949. 
The reverse has margins as though to receive a text but is empty. 

3 See S. N. Gupta, Catalogue of Paintings in the Central Museum, Lahore, Calcutta 1922, p. 131. One of these is reproduced 
in colour as pl. IX of the same book and shows the Devi in her aspect as Kali. 

4 See Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of tke Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Pt. VI, Mughal 
Painting, Cambridge, Mass. 1930, pp. 19-29 and pls. VIH-XIX. Also Catalogue of the Khajancht Exhibition, p. 27, 
nos. 15a-c, fig. 25. : 

5 Coomaraswamy, Catalogue, Pt. VI, pls. IX and X. 

6 Ibid., p. 21. 
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female types of Salivahana (cf. Pl. XVIII, Figs. 43b and 43c and also 44b and 44c) is obvious, and as 
Khandalavala has pointed out, they are also related to the future Bundi type. Otherwise the 
Mughal features are so strong that Goomaraswamy was led to remark in connection with these paintings 
that even when the Mughal style “is used in the illustration of purely Hindu works such as the Rasikapriya, 
it cannot be confused with the Rajput.”? Eight folios of the Nala-Damayanti story, in a somewhat 
damaged condition, that I was kindly shown and allowed to photograph by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji of 
Ahmedabad are almost identical in style (Pl. XVII, Figs. 39 and 40) though of a little inferior workmanship 
and can be dated to about the same period. An additional link is provided with work in the Salivahana 
manner in that these imitate the Nala-Damayanti pages in the Prince of Wales Museum, which are 
themselves, as has been pointed out earlier, either by Salivahana or one of his pupils. The battle scenes 
(Pl. XVII, Fig. 39 and Pl. XII, Fig. 24) are almost identical, and the same can be said of the painting 
illustrating a court scene (Pl. XVII, Fig. 40 and Pl. XII, Fig. 23) as well as the female types (cf. Pl. XII, 
Fig. 25, and Pl. XVIII, Fig. 44c). The arm-pit shading, however, is not as prominent either in these 
or the Rasikapriyà paintings, and the pillars are also not as slender, testifying, amongst other things such 


as the heavier treatment of the human figure, to the somewhat later date of this group. 


THE POPULAR MUGHAL STYLE AND RAJASTHANI ART 


Even more interesting than the Rasikapriy group are a series of paintings illustrating the romance of 
Madhavanala and Kamakandala (Pl. XIV, Fig. 32) in the collection of Sri Motichand Khajanchi’ and a 
painting of Ragini Malasri (Pl. XIV, Fig. 31) in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India. The colouring is not as soft or rich as that of the Rasikapriya series and is more closely allied to 
that of the Nala-Damayanti illustrations in the Prince of Wales Museum. The close and intimate 
connection between the two is apparent by a comparison of Pl. XIV, Fig. 32, and Pl. XII, Fig. 23. The 
architecture of the two paintings with slender pillars and the treatment of trees are almost identical 
and so are the women sleeping in the balcony on top as well as the court scene. A comparison between 
the Madhavanala pictures and the Mewar Ragamala of 1628 in the collection of Sri Motichand 
Khajanchi* is also instructive. The drawing of the Madhavanala pictures is somewhat more stylised, 
being diagrammatic rather than observed but the colouring has none of the enamel-like texture and 
brilliance of Mewar painting. Mewar painting has very distinctive bright colouring, while the Popular 
Mughal palette is relatively softer with a wider range of colours, and there can be little doubt that the 
Madhavanala paintings belong to the Popular Mughal style, being derived from work similar to that 
of Salivahana, and could be dated to a period about A.D. 1625. But the influence of this style in the 
evolution of typical Mewar painting in the second quarter of the 17th century is very great) As a 
matter of fact the Mewar Rágamala set of 1628 and similar work seem to be derived from it. Attention 


is here drawn particularly to the close similarity in the rendering of male and female figures (cf. Pl. XVIII 


Catalogue of the Khajanchi Exhibition, p. 27, no. 16. 
Coomaraswamy, Catalogue, Pt. VI, p. 8. 

Catalogue of the Khajanchi Exhibition, pp. 27-29, nos. 17a-j, colour plate B and fig. 24. 
Ibid., pp. 30-36, nos. 23a-i, colour plate C and figs. 29, 30. 
It is the strong influence of the Popular Mughal style th 
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Ragamala of 1605 and the typical Mewar style of the second quarter of. ie Qu enee Boca ithe|Chawand 
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Figs. 43d and 43e, 44d and 44e, and 45a and 45b) though in the Mewar set the stylization is carried one 
step further and the line loses entirely its Mughal naturalism. The treatment of trees is also heavily a 
dependent on similar treatment in the Popular Mughal style, though here again the stylization is more 
accentuated. MC 
A more refined version of this Popular Mughal style continued to exist side by side with examples that 
are close to the Rajasthani styles; it is represented by works like Ragini Malava Gauri (Pl. XVI, 
Fig. 35) and an exquisite little painting depicting a hermit blessing a child in the Prince of Wales Museum 
(Pl. XVI, Fig. 36).! Of these the former is the earlier and probably of the same period as the 
Madhavanala series with which it has close affinities in colouring, in the slender-pillared architecture 
and in the treatment of trees. The drawing of the human figures, however, is more naturalistic and closer 
to the refined Mughal tradition. The hermitage scene, although its colouring is very similar and though 
it preserves carly features such as the treatment of distant landscape, is slightly later.* Of about the 
same period, or just a little later, are several pictures from a Ragamala series formerly in the Treasurywala 
collection and now in the National Museum of India (Pl. XVI, Fig. 37).^ The trees are treated in the 
Mughal manner, though a little more decoratively, and the male and female types are derived from 
Mughal prototypes. Early features such as armpit shading are still to be scen but I would hesitate to 
date them earlier than A.D. 1630. This facial type is also close to that seen in another Ragamala 
series formerly in the Treasurywala collection and now in the National Museum of India, of which Ragini 
Kakubha is reproduced as Pl. XVI, Fig. 38. The colouring of the two sets is very similar and the trees 
are in the Mughal tradition with circular leaves in shades of green against indigo ground, though the Lm 
shapes, particularly those seen in Pl. XVI, Fig. 37, are reminiscent of Marwar work. Indigenous. 
influences are, however, much stronger in Ragini Kakubha and the draughtsmanship is rougher but the 
date cannot be much removed from that of the earlier set. Here, however, we have an example of the Pon 
Popular Mughal style well on its way to merging with Rajasthani traditions that had in the meanwhile 
gained strength and established themselves firmly. 

It should thus be apparent that during the first quarter of the 17th century, if not earlier, there grew up 

side by side with the Imperial Mughal style a popular version of the same style, also relatively 
accomplished but with some characteristics of its own. These are by no means such as to postulate its 
existence as a style completely apart but nevertheless certain differences, sometimes quite surprising, are — 
noticeable. A transformation had begun to take place in the Imperial Mughal style around the later. 
years of the 16th century, if not earlier, at the hands of artists catering to a wider patronage and this was 1 
brought about in a natural manner. The change of the usual subject-matter occasioned by the demands S 
of a wider clientele including Hindu and Jaina patrons, and the adoption of simpler techniques necessary. 


1 The paintings measure 14-8 x 19-8 cms. (No. 55.98) and 10-6 X 14-4 cms. (No. 55.29) respectively. 

The rendering of the tree is also very similar to Siliváhana's work; cf. the trees in Nahar, “An Illustrated. $4 

Ms,” pl. XVII, fig. 4, and the tree beneath which the hermit is seated. 

3 One miniature from this set is reproduced in Archer, Indian Miniatures, pl. 20, in colour. He dates it to 
which seems to be too late. I am more in agreement with Khandalavala, “Leaves from Rajasthan," M 
no. 3 (1950), p. 56, who assigns the series to the late Jahangir or early Shah Jahan period, c. 162 : 

^ Khandalavala has suggested that an zmportant centre of Popular Mughal art was possibly Ajr 
style penetrated into Rajasthan to give this type of work, probably at a centre like Jodhpur. - 
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for the production of cheaper paintings that had to be made in larger numbers were some of the factors 
involved. The direction which this change took must have been conditioned by the natural predilections 
of the artist and the artistic traditions in which he was trained or of which he was aware before he 
became acquainted with Mughal art, and these may have pertained cither to the Western Indian style, 
the style of paintings represented by the India Office Nimat Namah and the Prince of Wales Museum 
Laur-Chanda, or the style of the group of paintings represented by the Adipurána of 1540, the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan Afrigdvat?, the N. C. Mehta Chaurapanchasiké and other related works. But whatever 
influence these styles might have exercised in the development of this Popular Mughal art, or even its 
refined court parent, it would seem from the material at present available that this was of a remote and 
indirect character, it being not possible to consider any direct influences. The inter-relationship between 
the Popular Mughal and contemporary indigenous painting is of a complicated character and not 
susceptible of any hard and fast analysis but what appears to have happened is that the indigenous styles — 
whatever they may have been — came increasingly under Popular Mughal influence during the late 
16th century though they continued to develop not in any hybrid manner but along the natural course 
of their own development, absorbing and assimilating this extraneous influence with astonishing casc. 
The possibility of the orthodox Rajasthani school (apart from the styles mentioned above) that was only 
beginning to come into its own in the first quarter of the 17th century having anything to do with the 
development of Imperial or even Popular Mughal art is extremely remote on the basis of the present 
evidence. The earliest paintings of this school, as exemplified by the Chawand set of 1605, are done in a 
crude manner and are themselves subject to heavy Mughal influence, and they were hardly likely to 
appeal to the Mughal artist. Instead, as has been shown above, it is the Rajasthani schools themselves, 
particularly from the time of the Mewar Ragamala set of A.D. 1628, that are heavily indebted to the 
Popular Mughal style, the great difference noticeable between a rudimentary work like the Chawand 
paintings of A.D. 1605 and the A.D. 1628 Ragamala being due to its great impact. The similarities 
that one notices between Rajasthani and Imperial, and to a greater extent, Popular Mughal paintings 
are due to the simple fact that Mughal influence trickled down to the indigenous styles existing at this 
period through the medium of Popular Mughal painting. It is the output of this style, produced in a 
larger quantity for a wider range of patrons that must have received the greatest circulation among 
people, acquainting them with the elements of the Imperial Mughal style, and not the royal products 


themselves, that must have either found their place in the Imperial library or passed on to a very 
restricted court circle. 


THE INFLUENCES OF POPULAR MUGHAL ART 
Besides the part played by the Popular Mughal style in the development of Rajasthani art, its influences 


were also felt in other parts of India and need to be investigated carefully. Pictorial documents like 
the illustrated vijfaptipatra of A.D. 1610, which we know was sent to Devakapatan in Saurashtra and from 


where it must have travelled to other places, must have certainly attracted the attention of local artists 
e 


1 See Karl J. Khandalavala, “A Gita Govinda Series in the Prince of Wales Museum (in the style of a 
f A A T the Laur- 
Chaurapaüchafika group),” Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, NS 4 er ned bp ae Bete 
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USTAD SALIVAHANA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR MUGHAL ART 


who no doubt tried to imitate its workmanship. That this is exactly what happened in Gujarat is 


apparent from several Mss of the Sangrahani Sūtra imitating the Popular Mughal style from that region. 
One of them is painted at Wadhwan in A.D. 1638,' and another is dated V. S. 1694/A.D. 1637 (Pl. XVII, 
Fig. 41) and though the colophon gives no place name, Gujarat origin is obvious.? Pl. XVII, Fig. 42, 
is from another fragmentary Sangrahani Ms. It is interesting to observe that the pale yellow backgrounds 
of the Bharat Kala Bhavan Sangrahani of A.D. 1613, which otherwise must have influenced so greatly 
the Gujarat Mss, have yielded to the red background of indigenous tradition, and the large floral designs 
spread decoratively over it (Pl. XVII, Fig. 42) are also a feature peculiar to Gujarat. The male as well 
as the female figures together with their costumes (Pls. XVII, Figs. 41 and 42) the animals, the birds, the 
chariots drawn by horses, the architecture, the trees, the mountains, all imitate with varying degrees 
of success their Popular Mughal prototypes. If the Laud Ragamala’ is still considered to be a Deccani 
and not a Popular Mughal work then its influences spread as far as the Deccan. I would, however, 
hesitate to call it Deccani work‘ in as much as the colouring of Laud Ragamala with its subdued tones 
is very similar to the paintings of the Popular Mughal style such as the Khajanchi Ragamala and 
Madhavanala-Kamakandala series. The facial type of the women is also closely related to those in 
paintings like the Rdmédyana series as has been pointed out earlier (supra, p. 32), the Khajanchi 
Ragamaila series (Pl. X, Fig. 18), Krishna in the lap of Yasoda (Pl. XI, Fig. 22) and a man conversing 
with a lady in the Bharat Kala Bhavan (Pl. X, Fig. 17). The costumes of men and women, including 
the turbans,’ the trees,° the wooden panelling, and the monochrome backgrounds are all equally 
present in Popular Mughal art. Stronger arguments, therefore, will have to be found before their 
Deccani provenance can be accepted, and even if this is finally established, we will have to admit that 


it is a Deccani style most heavily influenced by Popular Mughal painting. 


PROVENANCE OF POPULAR MUGHAL PAINTING 


Another point that may be considered before closing this article is the place of origin of this style, which 


must have necessarily been in the proximity of the Imperial atelier. Of the documents of which I am 


e Sangrahani Sütra of A.D. 1613 are definitely stated 


to have been painted at Agra, and we can also assume that the Salibhadra Charitra of A.D. 1624 painted 


by Salivahana and probably the Baroda Razm Namah of A.D. 1598 and the A.D. 1605 Razm Namah were 


Thus it might very well be that Agra was the home of this Popular Mughal style, though 


aware, two, viz., the vijZüaptipatra of A.D. 1610 and th 


also done there. 


! See Catalogue of the Khajanchi Exhibition, p. 57, nos. 1392-b, figs. 97 and 98. l - j 

2 The Ms gus dE CER of the Prince of Wales Museum (No. nace panes b Aan ST 
Mss like these to the Bharat Kala Bhavan Sangrahani Sutra of ee painted at Agra is obvious. 

3 Stooke and Khandalavala, Laud Rágamála Miniatures, Pp- 55-95- i i T m Et 

4 Mr.S. C. Welch Jr. first conveyed to me his doubts regarding the Deccani guru e the P a ET S un Eas 
on the basis of their close similarity to the Razm Namah of 1616 RUE to ue ewe ue Mode E 
his misgivings from a study of the Ramayana paintings and e Hh assi, cm to the Po ular Mughal 
belonging to Mr. W. B. Manley Ce PEE 58, 00 401p oo zn ^ i 
style. In date it cannot be far off from the Lau - aie p z = As 

5 Cf. Stooke and Khandalavala, pl. X, turban of man im aaa and Nahar, “Illustrated Salibhadra Ms,” pl. XIX, 
fig. 5, turban of man seated facing the monk holding DOE 

€ Cf. pl. IX in Stooke and Khandalavala, Laud Ragamalá Miniatures, 
trees in the Khajanchi Ragamala are even more similar. 
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and the tree to the left in pl. 24, fig. 18. Other 
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3 definite evidence is available. It is also equally possible, 

[ different from the known Agra group such as the 1616 Razm Namah, 

the Mádhavünala series, the Boston Rasikapriya etc., to have been painted at 

possibly Ajmer or even Lahore, but again definite evidence in the favour 

icoming at present. It is also clear that whatever its place of origin, the Popular 

must have had centres in all parts of the country. Works of this character must also have 

iced, particularly during the later stages, at the Mughalised Rajput capitals, as has been 

in the case of the National Museum of India Ragamála (Pl. XVI, Fig. 37). In such centres 
aintings in this style may have existed side by side with true Rajasthani work. 


ce 


‘Photographs courtesy of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Pls. V-VII; Pl. X, Fig. 18; Pl. XII, Pl. XIII, 
Figs. 26-27; Pl. XIV, Figs. 31-32; Pl. XVI, Figs. 35-36; and Pl. XVII, Fig. 41; Sri Narendra Singh Singhi, Pl. VIII 
Figs. 9-11 and Pl. IX, Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 1. Detail of an illustrated jnaptipatr ted De ki 9 
Salivahana. Popular Mughal School d ua nop peat 
F x Jair 285-7 yar 


Total size 285 2 cms. 
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Bhandar, 
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Detail of an illustrated ; vijnaptipatra painted by Ustad 
Aue Popul: ar Mughal School, Agra. Dated A.D. 1610. 
Tot: il size 295. 32-2 cms. Sri Hamsavijayaji J aina Gyana 
Bhandar, Baroda. Sce C olour Plate A. 


4- Detail of an illustrated ; Ed painted by Ustad 
āhana. er Mughal School, Agra. Dated A.D. 1610. 


Total size 285.7 32.2 cms. Sri Hamsavijay: aji Jaina Gyana 
Bhandar, Baroda. 


Fig. 5. Detail of an illustrated ; 


Salivahana, showing a part of the text of the invitation letter. 
pud ug ghal School, Agra. Dated A.D. 1610. Total size 
« 


285.7 = 32.2cms.Sri Hamsa avijayaji Jaina Gyana Bhandar, Baroda. 


vijnaptipatra painted by Ustid 
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g. 6. Detail of an illustrated wynaplipatra painted by Ustad Fig. 7. Detail of an illustrated cijgaptipatra painted by Ustad Sálivihana 


Salivahana showing Jahangir receiving a cup as gift. showing Vivekaharsha readir 
See Pl. V, Fig. 1. Same size. Sec PE VE E 


th 


firmán to Vijayasena Sari. 
. Same size. 
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| Fig. o. The marriage of Salibhadra to 32 women. Folio 4 obv. Fig. 10. Samvasarana of Mahavira. Folio 20 rev. from an illustrated 
| from an illustrated Ms of Salibhadra Charitra painted by Ustad Ms of Salibhadra Charitra painted by Ustad Salivahana. Popular Mughal 
j Salivahana. Popular Mughal School. Dated A.D. 1624. In the School. Dated A.D. 1624. In the collection of 
| collection of Sri Narendra Singh Singhi, Calcutta. Sri Narendra Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 11. Dhanya's bath. Folio 15 rev. from an illustrated Ms of Salibhadra Charitra painted by Ustà 
" Salivahana. Popular Mughal School. Dated A.D. 1624. In the E ob peu 
Sri Narendra Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 12. Procession of Srenika. Folio j obv. from an illustrated Ms o 

Salibhadra Charitra painted by Ustad Salivahana. Popular Must l 

Dated A.D. 1624. In the collection of Sri Narendra Singh S 
Calcutta, 
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Fig. 14. Folio from a Ms. of Tū 
Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. ı 
National Museum of India, New De 
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| Fig. 16. Folio from a Ramayana scrics. Popular Mughal 
j School. C. A.D. 1605-1610. National Museum of India, 
New Delhi. 


Fig. 17. Nobleman conversing with a lady. Popular Mughal 
School. C. A.D. 1610. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


Fig. 18. Ragini Kakubha. Popular Mughal School. 
C. A.D. 1615. Motichand Khajanchi Collection, Bikaner. 


Fig. 19. Ragini Todi. Bazaar Mughal School. C. A.D. 1615. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 
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Fig. 20. Detail from a painting belonging to a  Ramayana series. 
Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. 1610. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


Fig. 21. Detail from an illustrated folio of Razm Vdmah. Popular Mughal 
School. Dated A.D. 1598. Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. 
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School. C. A. D. 1615. National Museum of Ir 
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Fig. 23. Illustration 
from a Ms of Nala- 
Davadanti. Average 
mis. 13-5 X 22 cms. 
Popular Mughal 
School C. A.D. 1620. 
Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. 


Fig. 24. Illustration 
from a Ms of Nala- 
Davadanti. Average 
Mts. 13.5 X 22 cms. 
Popular Mughal 
School. C. A.D. 1620. 
Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. 


Fig. 25. Illustration 
from a Ms of Nala- 
Davadanti. Average 
mts. 13-5 < 22 cms. 
Popular Mughal 
School. C. A.D. 1620. 
Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. 
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Fig. 26. Illustration from a Ms of Nala- Davadanti. Average mts. 13.5 22 cms. Popular Mughal School. GC. A.D 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. E 


. 1620. 


Fig. 27. Illustration from a Ms of .Vala-Dazadanti. Average mts. 13-5 < 22 cms. Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. 1620. 


Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bomb: 


Popular Mughal School. Painted at Agra in 
Bhavan, Banaras. 
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Fig. 30. Sakhi consoling Radha. Illustration from a Ms. of Rasikapriyá. Popular 


Fig. 29. Parasurama attacking Sahasrarjuna. Popular Mughal ‘ 
Mughal School. C. A.D. 1625. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 


School. C. A.D. 1620. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


Fig. 31. Ragini Malasri. Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. 1625 Fi - * E 
peeps VAT "eren Me eer E025. Fig. 32. From a Mádhavànala-Kàmakandalà serie PS ar 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Mughal Seol. C. SR n D o M me ied 
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Fig. 33. The Devi enthroned. Painting on cloth mounted on paper. Mts. 21.5 15-4 cms. Popular Mughal School. 


C. A.D. 1620. 
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i àgint Ma zauri 3 7.8 c¢ ar : Fie. 36. Hermit blessing a child. 14.4 X 10.6 cms. Popular Mughal 

Fig. 35. Ràeini Malava Gauri. 14.8 x 17.8 cms. Popular Mughal Fig. 36. x [ ga lL T yular ; 

Shoot C. A.D. 1625. Prince of Wales Mir of Western India, School. C. A.D. 1625. Prince ol Wales Museum of Western India, 
Bombay. Bombay. 


Fig. 37. Raga Hindola. Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. 
1630 ora litle later. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 


Fig. 38. Ragini Kakubha. Popular Mughal School. C. A.D. 
1630 or a little later. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 
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Fig. 39. Folio from an illustrated Ms of the Nala-Damayz 
School. C. A.D. 1625. By courtesy of Muni Sri Punya 


i romance. Popular Mughal 
yaji. Ahmedabad. 


Fig. 4o. Folio from an illustrated Ms of the Nala-Damaya ti : 
School. C. A.D. 1625. By courtesy of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji, Ahm 


Fig. 41. Hlustration from a Sangr kani 
Popular Mughal influence. Dated A.D. 657 
Western India, Bomb 
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{e (d) (e) 

c. A.D. 1605-1610, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras; (b) vijiaplipalra ? 
in the Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner; (d) a Méddhavanala- 

ies painted by Sahabdin in Mewar in A.D. 1628, in the 


la) b 
Fig. 43. Details of standing female figures from (a) painting from a Ramayana series, 
of A.D. 1610 painted by Ustad Salivahana; (€) Rasikapriyà of Kesavadasa, c. A.D. 1625, 
Kamakandala series, c. A.D. 1625, in the Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner; (e) a Ragamala ser 
Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner. 


(a) (ib) c) (d) (e) 


Fig. 44. Details of seated female figures irom (aj a painting from a Ramayana series, c. A.D. 1605-1610, National Museum of India, New Delhi ; 
1625, Prince 


(b) vipmaptipatra of A.D. 1610 painted by Ustad Salivàhana : (c) Rasikapriyvà of KeSavadasa, c. A.D. 1625 ; (d) Ragini Malasri, c. A.D. 
of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay; (cj a Ragamala series painted by Sahabdin in Mewar in A.D. 1628, in the 
Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner. 


(a) (b) 


Fig. 45. Details of seated male figures from (a) a Madhavanala-Kima- 
kandala series, c. A.D. 1625, in the Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner ; 
(b) a Ravamala series painted by Sahabdin in Mewar in A.D. 1628, in the 
2 Motichand Khajanchi collection, Bikaner. 
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TWO ILLUSTRATED MSS OF THE BHAGAVATA DASAMASK. NI 


M. R. Majmudar 


Eo devotional hymns, religious poetry and bhakti-cult were in their ascendency daig 


the period of Paurāņic renaissance inaugurated by Rāmānanda in the 14th century. Rajput 


painting, so called, is the epitome of the lyrical fervour of that culture, its most absorbing themes being 
furnished by the cult of Krishna. The magnum opus of Vaishnava bhaktisastra is the Srimad Bhagavata. 
The raison d'etre of the Bhagavata was that in the Mahabharata, Vyasa, its author, had omitted the treatment 
of bhakti, and it was to make up that want that he brought out this work. While the Harizartía and the 
Vishnupurana each gives some account of Krishna’s boyhood spent among the gopas and gopis 
of Vrindavana and its neighbourhood, they deal with the whole life of Krishna. The Bhagavata, however, 
scarcely refers to his later life, and is concerned mostly with his boyhood and youth. That the 
Bhagavata was very popular in the 16th and 17th century A.D. appears from the large number of 
illustrated Mss of this work bearing dates of that period, of which the earliest example so far known is 
the Jodhpur Ms painted in A.D. 1611 (Pl. XIX). The Bhandarkar Institute Ms copied at Udaipur is 
dated A.D. 1648. To this group may be added the extant last folio of the Bhdgavata Dafamaskandha 
discovered from the Vidyavibhaga collection at Kankroli (Mewad) with a miniature in the Gujarati 
style datable to circa A.D. 1600. The third example is that of an illustrated Gujarati verse-version of the 
Dasamaskandha by Bhalana, a Brahmin poet from Patan (North Gujarat). It is richly illustrated and 
assignable to about A.D. 1650 (Colour Plates B-D; Pl. XX). 

In this last mentioned Ms the dramatis personae of the Bhagavata Dasamaskandha, especially the parvardha 
(the first portion comprising 49 Adhs.) are generally outlined in black, while the entire landscape 
of trees, cows, the river Yamuna, are at times depicted with brush-dots, a rather uncommon departure 
in Indian miniature painting. Colour is literally thrown in, and quite frequently overflows the limits 
of the encompassing lines. It is a folk-art converted to the purposes of religion. The impression created 
is of frescos abridged into the folios of a Ms. 

All pre-Mughal large scale paintings on cloth whether they have come from Gujarat or Rajasthan are 
all in the typical Gujarati style; and no style of fresco painting different from the typical Gujarati style 
existed either in Gujarat or Rajasthan prior to the advent of Mughal painting. 

There is one aspect, however, of the Gujarati style of the late 15th century A.D. and of the 16th century 
A.D. which can be shown from certain illustrations done at the end of the 16th century A.D. When 
Vaishnava Mss such as the Balagopdlastuti came to be illustrated in the Gujarati style in the second half 
of the 15th century A.D., their more lyrical themes, as compared to the Jaina texts, demanded a more 
lyrical treatment. This led to a type of illustration in which subjects such as Krishna dancing with the 
gopis in the groves of Vrindavana or playing his flute, amidst a bevy of milk maids, were set against a 


pattern of trees to signify a woodland or were framed in by a fish infested stream in the foreground, with — 
Chinese clouds against a design of foliage on the horizon. The figures, however, still adhered to the 


typical Gujarati conventions (See Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 15 onwards). 
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At Akbar’s great royal studio, many new recruits were taken; and from these, some half-trained artists 
returned to their homes in Gujarat and Rajasthan. Gujarat, as is well known, was an important 
recruiting ground for artists who were to be trained in Akbar’s atelier. This circumstance led to 
innovations in the hitherto stereotyped and hidebound conventions at the hands of these artists who came 
under the influence of the Mughal school. In order to keep pace with rapidly changing tastes 
they developed habits of quick careless work. They also removed the protruding farther eye which 
must have appeared atrocious, and they changed it to strict profile, having been accustomed to Mughal 
miniatures. Another obvious innovation they introduced was a change in costumes so that the dramatis 
personae of the illustrations could be as nearly contemporary as possible. 

The third innovation which appears to have suggested itself to these illustrators was to substitute spray- 
like trees sometimes inhabited by birds for the rather wooden and formal trees, hitherto shown 
in silhouette. This last innovation was derived from Mughal miniature painting, which, in its turn, 
had derived it from Persian miniature art. 

By A.D. 1585 the Mughal school had shed its early Indo-Persian character and was developing on 
original lines ofits own. It had begun to portray distinctive female types, namely the Rajput women 
at Akbar’s court. These Rajput female types in Mughal art, very different from the Mughal women 
with their flowing robes and Chaghtai headdress, were types derived from the characteristic Rajput 
women who attended in large numbers and in a variety of capacities on the Rajput princesses of Akbar’s 
court. The Persian masters at Akbar’s atelier and their superbly trained Hindu pupils created realistic 
types from the numerous Rajput women at the Mughal court. The Rajput female types created by 
Akbar’s artists were carried on into the Jahangir school. 

When the Rajasthani schools came into existence the Rajput female types found in Rajasthani 
paintings are clearly seen to have been borrowed from the female types of the Akbar and Jahangir 
schools, including the elongated Rajput females painted by Mughal painters such as Ustad Salivahana 
who painted in A.D. 1610. 

Up to about A.D. 1590 Gujarati manuscript illustrations, which were being painted not only in Gujarat 
but also in Rajasthan and Western Malwa, adhered to the conventional style which is known as the 
‘Gujarati style’ or the ‘Western Indian style. — This style had persisted, albeit with some variations, 
from the commencement of the palm-leaf period, namely circa A.D. 1060, right up to the beginning of the 
17th century A.D. 

The clientele for Gujarati Mss illustrations was not concerned with being patrons of miniature painting 


as such. They were only concerned with obtaining a text with stereotyped illustrations, some of which 
were more decorative than others. It was left to the Mughals to inaugurate the change in outlook by 
royal patronage. 

During the second half of the 15th century A.D. a number of Gujarati Mss illustrators favoured gorgeous’ 


decoration and texts written in gold and silver on coloured grounds. Thus there grew up the ‘opulent 
style’ of the paper period when such works were produced for wealthy Jaina bankers and merchants 
The patronage for costly illustrated copies of Mss came not from kings or royal courts, but from private 


individuals who belonged to the well-to-do middle class. This explains, in a way, the predominant folk 
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PLATE B. Vatsakarana. The episode of the kidnapping of the calves by Brahma. Illustration from a Ms of the 
Bhagavata Dafamaskandha by Bhalana. Same size. Gujarati folk style. Mid 17th century A.D. 
Collection of M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


element lurking in this pictorial art which had its origin, appreciation and patronage among the rich 
and devoted middle class. 

The question of datc is negligible in the consideration of folk-art, which should be judged not by its age, 
but by its mode of expression. It is an art transmitted from generation to generation without much 
essential change, the roots reaching deep into the soil. This popular tradition of folk-art of the country 
was generally left entirely untouched by the urban or court-life, and thus it ran its own course without 
serious interruption. 

Up to A.D. 1583 we find the Gujarati style illustrators unaffected by the change in taste which Mughal 
miniature art was gradually bringing about. Many early 17th century Mss in the pure Gujarati style 
with the protruding eye have been in evidence, wherein the old conventional style is carried on for some 
time, side by side with the transitional style. 

In A.D. 1592 (Samvat 1648) another Jaina Ms of Uttarddhyayana Sutra, copied by Devavijayagani, the 
disciple of Hiravijaya Siri (for whose use the Abhididna Chintamani namamala Ms was copied in Samvat 
1629) has been traced, and is now in the Baroda Museum Art Gallery. In this Ms all the innovations 
above referred to are noticed; however, there are some illustrations in which the protruding eye is 
retained. An illustration from the Bélagopdalastuli Ms in the Nahata collection, Bikaner, has been 
reproduced in colour, where in the same miniature, the further eye and the strict profile coexist, 


establishing the process of transition." 


! Vide, my paper “Paschimi éaili me Balagopalastuti — ek aur prati," Poddar Abkinaüdana Grantha, Mathura 1954, 
pP- 763-773: 
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A BHAGAVATA DASAMASKANDHA MS DATED A.D. r611 


While on a tour in Marwar and Rajputana, as a Bombay University Research Scholar in 1928, my 
attention was drawn by Pandit Vishvcśvarnātha Reu, Sahityacharya, the then Curator of Sumer Museum, 
Tolipur, to the dated and illustrated Ms of Bhagavata Dagamaskandha with Old Gujarati notes on 
paintings in the Pustaka-Prakash Library, Jodhpur Fort. 

The Sanskrit Ms of Bhagavata Dasamaskandha with the Bhagavata Dipika gloss of Shridhara, had about 200 
illustrations, inspired by the text, accompanied by captions given in Old Gujarati prose, either on the top 
or at the bottom. The nature of the prose greatly impressed me, in as much as it was found to be the 
common dialect prevalent in the whole of Western India. 

This Ms deserved due notice by scholars as well as art historians for the fact that it was dated, giving 
information about the patron who got the Ms copied, the calligrapher who wrote the Sanskrit text and 
the painter-artist who gave illustrations to the text, with explanatory notes in a distinctly different hand 
in Old Gujarati prose. 

Pandit Reuji supplied me, at my request, photographs of three illustrations and the colophon. He also got 
for me a complete copy of all the Gujarati prose captions on the illustrations. However, the copy having 
been misplaced for long I wanted a second copy from the Ms as well as some more selective photographs, 
but it could not be done. When I visited Jodhpur in 1955 the first thing I inquired about was the 
Bhágavala Ms known to me since 1928. To my utter disappointment, however, I learnt that the Ms 
collection from Pustaka-Prakash Fort Library was removed to the Royal palace as the personal property 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. My efforts to get information about the Ms from the Private 
Secretary to His Highness also utterly failed; and no tracc now remains today of this valuable Ms. 
Under the circumstances, I am publishing the extant three photographs from this Ms before they are 
lost to scholars; as only one of these has seen the light of day (Pl. XIX). 

The colophon of the Ms and the translation are given below: 


ies HBZASE! TIE. Y 


z ETETEA M 


= = de "EPI asir dipa > 
5 A 


i ANUAS ARAR ANN ARS AAS V 
faaara as ERRA IQ Te I RA NATTA asl 
ARAMA NOL 3, wn VB NATHAN ATH wem sus, nun Tal} 


i NOM zl 


PLNS ug VS Ue IN wn un nnd 


(In the Samvat 1667, i.c. A.D. 1611, on the 14th day of the dark half of Kartika, Sunday, Surjiva 
(Surji ?) transcribed the Dasamaskandha with the (Bhagavatadipika) commentary, at the request of 
Madhusüdana Vyasa of right intellect, and it has been illustrated by Govinda, the son of Narada.) 

The following are a few of the explanatory notes, possibly given by the artist, and inscribed on the 
illustrations to the Bhagavata Dasamaskandha Ms, taken at random. Each note describes one specific 


1 The Ms is referred to in the following papers : e 


M. R. Majmudar: “ Dashamaskandha nan Chitro," Navachetana (Gujarati), Calcutta, June 1938 ; 


M. R. Majmudar: “The Gujarati School of Painti 1 i 1 
D Gand Oal ja a s depu and Some Newly Discovered Vaishnava Miniatures," Journal of 
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PLATE C. Krishna killing the relatives of the asura Dhenuka who have assumed the form of asses. 
Illustration from a Ms of the Bhdgavata Dasamaskandha by Bhalana. Same size. Gujarati folk style. 
Mid 17th century A.D. Collection of M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


illustration. The nature of the Old Gujarati prose, also known as ‘Old Western Rajasthani’ is note- 
worthy, suggesting wide-spread cultural contacts among provinces in Western India, at this period. 
The force of narrative art cannot remain unnoticed : 

aged faam af amit fai aa sens gor WAT want qå afz afe fax wt qaa fai gon nfa fu, wart 
afe sa y urs fai www aa gf ur fe, a ux af fai aaa a onus fa aad feux fa oe 
as foi fus da af fe, m vate far ew aq aoe fu, aa age aes staf fu... aaa emfadr wm, 
Ww was fei gia wala ofc ar ea fa 

The late N. C. Mehta wrote in his ‘President’s Note’ below my paper at the VII? All-India Oriental 
Conference (Proceedings, 1933, p. 835): "The existence of a dated manuscript of Bhdgavata 
Dasamaskandha in the Jodhpur library is extremely interesting, because even in the beginning of the 17th 
century the famous school of ‘Western Painting’ mentioned by the Tibetan historian Taranatha was 
actively at work in Gujarat. The description of the pictures in Old Gujarati leaves no doubt that the 
school was primarily Gujarati; and it is not an accident that a good many of the court-painters of Akbar 
took special care in appending the word ‘Gujarati’ after the name, e.g. Bhima Gujarati, Kesho Gujarati, 
Madho Gujarati. Gujarat in the 16th and 17th century was apparently famous for its artistic traditions. 
The pictures of the Jodhpur Ms deserve a detail study.” Nothing, however, was done to follow up 


this discovery. 
The illustration (Pl. XIX, Fig. 1), size 8' X37, is taken from the section on Résalila wherein Krishna, 


who had disappeared during the rasa dance, reappears after a long search, among the gopis, and puts their 
love for him to a severe test. The note at the top, Ariskna gop? madhyai pragata thaya, explains the situation 


seen in the illustration. 
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Spray-like trees are painted by a brush but without any outline. The short squat figures of gopis and 
Krishna in the Rüsalilà scene are shown with rather large heads close set on necks. The evolution 
from these stunted figures to slim and elongated forms was a later development." 

Another illustration (Pl. XIX, Fig. 2), from Folio 65 of the Ms introduces the scene after the incident 
of vatsaharana (kidnapping of calves by Brahma) which passed away unnoticed for one full year, due to 
Krishna’s miraculous creation of child-gopas and 
calves, the exact copies of the original. In the 
same panel is shown another succeeding incident of 
repentent Brahma praising Krishna’s omniscience 
and omnipotence. The two incidents are marked 
with separate legends written at the bottom of the 
miniature in Old Gujarati prose : 

wur emia wm oft fei aa afc 

Brahma kneels down before the feet of Krishna 
and begins to praise Him. The swan is seen by the 
side of Brahma on the two sections. The spray- 
like trees with flowers at the top are shown in 
the background. Brahma is kneeling with four 


faces, which appears rather fanciful. 


In this Ms Krishna, Nanda and other male person- 


ages of Vaishnava mythology, are pictured in all PLATE D. Krishna overpowering Kaliya Naga. Illus- 

tration from a Msof the Bhagavata Dasamaskandha by Bhialana. 
Same size. Gujarati folk style. Mid 17th century A.D. 

noblemen or princes. Collection of M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


their details in the attire of Mughal courtiers, 


In the third illustration (Pl. XIX, Fig. 3), also in two parts, Krishna is shown taking leave of the 
Pandavas after the Rajasüya Yajfia is completed : Krishna has Arjuna by his side; the other four brothers 
are headed by Yudhishthira, who, as the eldest, is bearded. 1 

The distinction in the headdress of Krishna and Yudhishthira on the one hand, which has the semblance 
of a mukuta, and of the other Pandavas, which is the atpati pagh of the time of Akbar, is characteristic of the 
period. 

The caption for the first part is som qisa «fg amr ait fu 

The other note is zr aft frard gaia afe fei 

The attendant leading the horses of the chariot is typical of the period of the Ms. 

In these illustrations a peculiarity is noticed in the treatment of the scarf which, instead of being gauzy, 
light, pliable, and draped softly over the head and round the body, is painted stiffly behind the figure, 
as though it were a broad, jagged background for the entire figure from head to foot. 


In a Gita Govinda 
Ms (circa A.D. 1625-30) also one finds female dancers in tight paijamas and wearing coats with pointed 


1 XK. Khandalavala, “Leaves from Rajasthan,” Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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ends, this costume, it can be surmised, is derived from similar costumes worn at the Mughal court by 
Rajput ladies. 

The dupatia worn by the Pandavas and Krishna is reminiscent of the Mughal court dress, for courtiers. 
Black pompons and tassels are worn by women on the arm and the wrist; but they are rarely seen on 
the waist. 

The round skirt (gherdar jamà) is distinguished from the pointed skirt which has cuts, and is hence called 
chakdar. A mixed varicty of jamás is shown in the third miniature. 

The Jodhpur Ms of Dasamaskandha is dated A.D. 1611 during the early years of Jahangir’s reign 
when the costumes ctc. were directly influenced by the Mughal style. The head-gear usually employed 
in these illustrations is a kind of peaked cap or mukuta, which is believed to have degenerated later into 
the caplike turban. The turban seen in miniatures prior to or just contemporary with the Mughal 
school, may be the debased form of the then current mukula, probably adopted later with variations by 


Mughal courtiers. The small flat turban of the Akbar period is seen in this Ms. 


A BHAGAVATA DASAMASKANDHA MS IN FOLK STYLE 

The illustrated Gujarati verse-version of the Bhdgavata Dasamaskandha by Bhalana (late 16th century) 
appears to have been painted in the middle of the 17th century when the pure Gujarati style was 
gradually giving way to the Rajasthani style. It is illustrated in the style of modern book illustration. 
The Ms, size 93" 53”, is written not horizontal-wise but vertical-wise and the folios bound in a 
book. It contains about 50 miniatures which are illustrative of the text and are painted by the artist in 
sizes varying according to the convenience of the scribe and the narration of the incident. "There are, 
however, no panels, no picture-frames, and no colour-background for these illustrations. The figures 
in the picture stand out six outlined. 

The calligraphy of the Ms is purely Gujarati as distinguished from the strictly Devanagari characters. 
Here the words are, as it were, hung down from the continuous line drawn over the letters, perhaps 
providing the headline for the letters in a simplified form. 

The figures of Krishna, gopas and gopis are not individualistic, but are reduced to certain formal types, 
while the colouring is almost invaribly flat. Trees, houses, rivers, clouds, water, etc., also partake 
of the same form. 

One of these miniatures, size 21" x 2", gives the sketch of a gopi who has come to complain to Yaśodā 
about the mischief played by her darling at her house; on having come to know her mission, Krishna 
makes good his escape and Yasoda prepares to run after him with a stick in hand (Pl. XX, Fig. 6). 


The circular nose-ring worn by ladies in this Ms marks the gradual assimilation of Muslim influence. 


The kidnapping of calves taken for grazing by Brahma, viz., the vatsakarana episode, has been illustrated 
hat is spread over two folios (PL. B). It is somewhat like 
The calligrapher as well as the painter have joined 
The artist has dealt with the themes and 


against a flat background in a miniature t 
a fresco-painting, transferred, as it were, to paper. 


hands to make the incident impressive by this device. 


situations in the Krishna legend by rendering them very freely in line and colour undeterred by rules of 


composition and perspective and unmindful of demands of superior brush work. The resultant pictorial 
notes are alive and fascinating (Pls. C and D and PI. XX, Figs. 4-7)- 
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n these illustrations is very pronounced and compels attention. The style 


of human faces can well be connected with the old Western Indian tradition 


e illustrations are really rapid colour sketches of the lines of poetry. The 


e and vital, and the artist moves from onc incident to another with a sense of 


“sure improvisation. 
haracteristic of these frescolike paintings is that they have m 
efinite, but the painter tries to express his viewpoint by a manipulation of the limbs of the 
eby a pantomime effect is produced. There is, 
here any attempt to produce unusual effects. 
ce of depicting narrative pictures is as early as the history of Indian art itself, as the monuments 
arhut, Sanchi, Ajanta, Borobudur and others testify. This narrative art is used to illustrate the 
the Kalpasiitras, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata or the Krishna legend. And there is always a 
attempt at an organic relationship of text and illustration, wherein the statement of fact is 
1. The Bhagavata Dasamaskandha folk miniatures are of this 


any qualities of mural work. 


however, no suggestion of atmosphere, 


| with the expression of emotion. 


> NOTE : 
ur Pothikhana there is a Bhagavata Dafamaskandha with numerous miniatures very similar to thos 


"The Jaipur Ms is dated A.D. 1598 and the names of more than one painter are given. 


e of the Jodhpur 


M.R. Majmudar, “Some Illustrated Mss of the Gujarat School of Painting,” Proceedings: VII All-India Oriental 


Conference, Baroda 1933. 
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Fig. 4. Chiraharana. Krishna stealing the gopis’ clothes. 

Illustration from a Ms of the Bhdgavata Dasamaskandha 

by Bhálana. 41" < 6". Middle of the 17th century A.D. 
Collection of M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


Fig. 5. Krishna lifting the mountain Govardhana. 

Illustration from a Ms of the Bhdagavata Dasamaskandha 

by Bhalana. 51" x 6". Middle of the 17th century A.D. 
Collection of M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


Fig. 6. Yasodà threatening to beat Krishna. Illustration 

from a Ms of the BAhàzavata. Dasamaskandha by Bhalana. 

3" x 5”. Middle of the 17th century A.D. Collection of 
M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 


Fig. 7. Yasodà playing with the infant Krishna. Illustration 

from a Ms of the Bhdgavata Dasamaskandha by Bhalana. 

21":«923". Middle of the 17th century A.D. Collection of 
M. R. Majmudar, Baroda. 
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TERRACOTTAS FROM FORMER BIKANER STA 


Umakant Premanand Shah 


HE Bikaner Museum has a large collection of terracotta figures and moulded bricks 
ol of gods and goddesses, secular and mythological scenes, and geometric and floral 
collected from Suratgarh, Rang Mahal, Badopal, Munda, Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri, Kalibanga - 
Hanumangarh. Such bricks decorated with carved or moulded band ornaments and trellis work are 
found along the Ghaggar valley from Hanumangarh to Bhavalpur and are datable roughly to the carly : 
Gupta period.’ These as well as some fine pottery obtained from the above mentioned sites imply a e 


prosperous community. 
Interesting reliefs and images of red burnt clay detached by Tessitori from house walls in the villages of 
Badopal and Rang Mahal, which must originally have come from neighbouring dheris or mounds, are 
now in the collections of the Bikaner Museum. Most of these were collected between A.D. 1916 and 1918 
but only a few were illustrated in the Annual Reports? Coomaraswamy assigned the moulded bricks 
and terracottas from Suratgarh to the late Kushana or early Gupta period, remarking that they showed 
Gandhàran characteristics Tessitori considered them to be an offshoot of the Buddhist art of Gandhara, 
while Goetz suggested that the style of the reliefs comes much nearer to the Mathura than to the Gandhara 
school. 
Suratgarh is about 113 miles to the north-northeast of Bikaner. Two miles to the east of Suratgarh on 
the southern bank of the Ghaggar river is the mound called Rang Mahal* From here came the lovely 
terracotta panels of Krishna uplifting Govardhana (Pl XXI, Fig. 1), a love scene showing a man 
and a woman standing under a tree (Pl. XXI, Fig. 2), and Siva and Parvati (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 14). 
Badopal village is situated about seven miles northeast of Suratgarh. It has yielded various terracotta 
figures of a male and female shown from the waist upwards. Hanumangarh is about 144 miles northeast 
of Bikaner and has an old fortification. The place was formerly known as Bhatner (Bhattinagara}, a city 
of Bhattis. Oza notes that terracotta capitals of pillars, with some motifs, were obtained at a depth of 
about 15 feet from a mound inside the fort. Near Hanumangarh are the mounds and sites of Bhadrakali, 
Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri, Munda, Doberi (or Dotheri), and Kalibanga, from which antiquities were recovered. 
According to Tessitori, there was a very large stia at Munda. Doberi also, according to Oza, contains 
remains of a large old town. 
* This article may be read in conjunction with V. S. Agrawala’s article “The Religions Sener of the Gupta 
Terracottas from Rang Mahal” which appears in this issue pp. 63-68. Pls. XXI to I are common to both 
| Hu e The Art and Architecture of the Bikaner State, Oxford 1950, p- 26. : B. 
2 For a discussion of some of the terracottas reproduced herewith see also A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and — 
Indonesian Art, London 1927, p- 69; 
Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, p. 5, figs. 1-7; s 
R. C. Agrawala, “Two Interesting Saiva Terracottas in the Bikaner Museum,” Artibus Asiae, Vol. XIX, Pt. 1, pp. 61 f. 


3 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 69, 87- 
* See Hanna Rydh, Rang Mahal, Acta Archacologica Lundensia, Lund, Sweden 1959. 
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In 1918-1919 Tessitori reported that Bhadrakali, Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri and Munda were three stipa sites, 
yielding a number of terracotta fragments, decorated bricks, figurines, pieces of pottery and coins.’ 


Unfortunately, the trial pits sunk into the ruins proved that the s/zpas were almost entirely destroyed. 


Tessitori made some trial excavations at the Pir Sultan mound at what was suspected to be the original 
site of a stipa and brought to light fragments of a large terracotta statue in allo-relievo, representing a 
female in a standing posture, illustrated here as Pl. XXVII, Fig. 27. 

It was believed that the Suratgarh fort was built of bricks, mostly from ancient Buddhist structures. 
The most interesting pieces, which have now been removed to Bikaner, include fragments of cornices, 
frames, and friezes with acanthus leaf, chequered and squamellate designs, brackets, rosettes etc. which 
according to Tessitori show distinct Gandhara influences. The men are represented bareheaded and 
beardless. They wear torques and a sort of narrow scarf thrown over one or both their shoulders 
(Pl. XXIII, Figs. 9-11; Pl. XXIV, Fig. 12). The female figures have their breasts only partially 
covered by a scarf hanging from the head down the back and gathered up over the arms, and partly 
7 = b Indian and partly classical ornaments. They wear the bodice (kopasaka) represented here in Pl. XXII, 
Figs. 6-7. 


Decoration in terracotta became a marked feature of Gupta art. Temples and Buddhist establishments, 
mainly brick-built such as those at Mahasthan, Paharpur, Bhitargaon, Mirpur Khas and Maniyar Math 
at Rajgir, were decorated with terracotta reliefs depicting figures of gods and goddesses, and with 
popular themes. Even the exterior walls of residential houses were similarly ornamented with moulded 
brick showing geometrical patterns and vegetation motifs. The Kasyapa Samhita, a medical text revised 
and re-edited in c. 3rd century A.D., refers to a number of toys (balakridanakani pishtamapani) placed before 
the child during one of the samskaára-rites. — Kridanakas were used by wS for children, as is suggested 


by the Divyavadana. Bana in the 7th century refers to clay-modellers employed on a marriage occasion 
to make terracotta figures of auspicious fruits, trees and aquatic animals for decorative purposes. 

The complex cultural and ethnic set-up of the age is revealed by the ancient Indian terracottas. Men 
and women of every social and economic strata of life, foreigners, such as the Bactrian Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Sakas, the Kushanas and the Hünas with their distinctive facial types and dress are seen. 
Indian nationals with rich decorative coiffure and costumes, charming feminine types and animals both 
real and fantastic, vegetal scrolls, geometric patterns, all these inspired the artist working in the medium 
— of clay and stucco. 

‘But in connection with the Rang Mahal terracottas, the most important material comes from Mirpur 
em in Sindh, where both the Gandhara and Gupta idioms are apparent in almost equal proportion. 
number of augina, both inue and small, including terracotta plaques and secessu bricks 


p Cu of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 1918-19, Calcutta 1921, Pt. I, pp. 22f. 
a. : 
Annual Report of the "Archaeological Survey of India, 1917-18, Calcutta 1920, p. 21. 
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comparable with those illustrated in Pl. XXVI, Figs. 24-25and PL XXVIII. The famous Buddha plaques 
and the standing male figure of a donor from Mirpur Khas’ date from the early Gupta age (late 4th century 
A.D.). The human type is more slender and the Buddha figure is more introspective than its Kushana 
and Gandhara counterpart, reflecting the syncretic tendencies of Gupta art, but in drapery the earlier 
idiom is retained. 
Recent excavations at Rang Mahal by the Swedish Archaeological expedition, 1952-1954, have brought 
to light certain animal figures in terracotta? from Trenches I and If. These include an animal head 
mask, probably the head of a tiger (pl. 75: 1), small clay models of different animals (goats, camels, etc.). 
Many of them were used as toys, though the small nandis (bulls) were probably sacred animals. More 
interesting are the human figures in terracotta, most of them found from Trench I, which include certain 
heads with typical features, especially in the large goatlike eyes, pupils and sharply defined eyebrows.’ 
Female heads with lenticular eyes, as in some of the Bikaner terracottas, are not unknown (cv. Rydh's 
pl. 72: 2; pl. 72: 5; pl. 73). The two heads on one end of a small bowl, probably of Sürya,! are 
of especially superior workmanship and show sharp noses, lenticular eyes with heavy, half-closed eyelids 
over prominent pupils. The eyebrows are represented by a long row of small vertical incisions. The 
lips are thick, the mouths are closed and the moustaches broad. The hair is arranged in carefully 
executed curls under a hoodlike cover. "V. S. Agrawala regards the two figures on the bowl as realistic 
Kushana portraits.’ 
A headless terracotta statuette of a standing divinity (illustrated in Rydh’s pl. 72: 4) from Rang Mahal 
-is comparable with a larger example from Ahichchhatra, discussed by Agrawala.’ It probably 
represents a deity; at the same time it is comparable, according to Agrawala, with the colossal stone statue 
of the Kushana king Wema Kadphises from Mathura. 
The excavations at Rang Mahal have shown that settlements at the site ceased before c. A.D. 600 due to 
scarcity of water. It is clear from Rydh’s report of excavation that the best or the flourishing period of 
settlement at Rang Mahal was between c. A.D. 200 and 500. The art of the beautiful terracotta 
| specimens in the Bikaner Museum should, therefore, belong to this period. But who were the people 
> living here who produced such beautiful terracottas? Our attention is at once drawn to the Yaudheyas 
| known to Pànini, who were subjugated by Samudragupta (c. A.D. 335-375). The heart of the Yaudheya 
territory may have been eastern Punjab, but they dominated all over the adjoining tracts of the U.P. 
i and Rajputana. In the 3rd century A.D. they seem to have occupied the territory near Bhavalpur, 
| Suratgarh, Sarsand and Bhatner up to Bharatpur.’ At one place the Mahabhdrata also associates the 
i Abhiras with the land near Vinasana, where the Sarasvati lost itself in the sands of the Rajputana desert. 


Henry Cousens, “Buddhist Stipa at Mirpur-Khas, Sind," Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1909-10, 
pl. XXXVIII, figs. 1, 3 and pl. XXXVI, fig. 6. i i : 
Rydh, Rang Mahal, pp. 160 f. 

Jbid., pp. 157 ff. 

Ibid., p. 158, pl. 73- 

Ibid., p. 158. 

V. S. Agrawala, “Terracottas of Ahichchhatra," Ancient India, No. 4, pp. rosi ph eE EE 
R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (2nd ed.), pp- 269-279; 

A. S. Altekar, “Yaudheya Coins," Journal of the Numismatic Society, VoL XI, p. = 
R. C. Majumdar, The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 221. 
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The Abhiras or Ahiras still occupy parts of southwestern Punjab and the former Bikaner states. The 
Vaishnava associations of Abhiras are well-known. It would therefore be not quite improbable if the 
men and women in Bikaner terracottas related to the life of Krishna are identified as Abhiras. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now study the Bikaner terracottas.' 

Plate XXI, Figs. 1-2; Pl. XXIV, Figs. 13-15, are reported to have come from Rang Mahal; Pl. XXV, 
Figs. 16-17 and 20 from Suratgarh; and Pl. XXI, Figs. 3-4; Pl. XXII, Figs. 5-7; Pl. XXIII, Figs. 8-11; 
Pl. XXIV, Fig. 12; Pl. XXVI, Fig. 24 from Badopal. These form onc group for our study. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 3 representing a love-scene shows a lady persuading a young man who has turned his 
back towards her. The scarf (odhni or lobadi) worn over the head of the lady passes on from below the 
right shoulder towards the left shoulder and the mode of representation of the forked ends of the scarf as 
well as the neck ornament of the woman suggest Gandhàra influence. The plaque, datable toc. A.D. 300, 
came from Badopal or Rang Mahal. 

Of similar style are plaques showing females in different attitudes, represented in Pl. XXI, Fig. 4; 
Pl. XXII, Figs. 6-7; Pl. XXIII, Fig. 8, all obtained probably from Badopal. Tessitori in his report? 
published Pl. XXII, Figs. 5 and 6 as having been discovered from Badopal, and since our Pl. XXI, Fig. 4 and 
Pl. XXIII, Fig. 8, are also of the same style, they also should be regarded as having come from Badopal. 
Plate XXIII, Fig. 8, shows a smiling lady holding in her right hand an object which was possibly a mirror. 
The charming broad faces of the ladies in Pl. XXII, Fig. 5, and Pl. XXIII, Fig. [8, with broad chins, 
thick lips and lenticular eyes, may be noted. The lady in Pl. XXI, Fig. 4, is in a pensive mood, very 
graphically represented. The posture of the two hands of the woman in Pl. XXII, Fig. 5, is noteworthy; 
she is asit were stopping the advances of her lover. She is possibly a dancer. There are traces of yellow 
paint on this figure. Neck collars of all the three ladies in Pl. XXI, Fig. 4; Pl. XXII, Fig. 5; Pl. XXIII, 
Fig. 8, along with the necklaces, show affinities with such ornaments from Gandhàra art.? The heavily 
built sturdy female forms are from contemporary life, and would-represent a stage of transition from 
Kushana art to the Gupta ideals. These terracotta reliefs should date from c. A.D. 300. 

Of about the same age but with some interesting features in the dress is the lady represented in Pl. X XII, 
Fig.6. The face is unfortunately worn out but suggests the same style of modelling. She wears a bodice 
with an ornamental buckle or breast-plate, and four-petalled flower design on the breast. The short 
sleeves with typical folds, as also the partly preserved skirt with similar folds and the mode of wearing 
he odhni suggest Gandhara influence. The lady carries an object, probably for offering, but it is much 
rn out. The broad plated bangle of the left hand, the long earrings with hanging pearl strings, and 
; typical neck-ornament, as well as the bodice and skirt of this figure may be compared with those of 
s lady in Pl. zb Fig. 2 also from Badopal. This female in Pl. XXII, Me: T stands in partial 


a PRA ia EE illustrated herein. Others in the reserve collections of the Bikaner Museum 


Survey of India, 1917-18, Pt. 1, pl. XIII, figs. 6-7. 
Gandharan Art in Pakistan, figs. 291, 293, 295, 306-308, 311, 325, 326, 328, 342, 400 etc. 
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The male companion appears to be a dhirodatta-nayaka, a young valiant cultured hero (prince or citizen) 
adept in the art of love. These figures as well as Pl. XXI, Fig. 3, recall the Kamasütra of Vatsyayana, 
composed between c. A.D. 200-400 and the Natyafastra of Bharata. 

The lay worshipper carrying a bunch of flowers represented in Pl. XXIII, Fig. 10, or the two males in 
Pl XXIII, Fig. 11, and Pl. XXIV, Fig. 12, also show the acute observation of the artist in his study of 
expressions. The male figure (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 11) wears a scarf (dupatid) leaving the right shoulder bare 
and covering the left shoulder. The left hand rests on the waist, while the right hand of the figure, much 
defaced, was possibly held in the pose of assurance. Both the males in Pl. XXIII, Fig. t1,and PL XXIV, 
Fig. 12, perhaps represent a Bodhisattva or a princely donor. [t is not unlikely that this group of 
plaques from Badopal came from the site of some Buddhist structure. In the arrangement of drapery 
and its folds, these figures show affinities with Gandharan specimens assigned by Ingholt to Group HI 
(dating from c. A.D. 300-400). During this period, Mathura influence was felt even in Gandhara.' 

A partly mutilated plaque (Pl. XXV, Fig. 17) of a young lad sitting with one leg tucked up and the 
head bent on one side offers an interesting study in expression, and may tentatively be treated as a 
secular piece of a dwarfin comic pose. Like Pl. XXV, Fig. 16, this may be a later plaque. 

More interesting, however, is another terracotta plaque from Suratgarh (and therefore from Rang Mahal 
or Badopal) showing an elephant with a prone man on his back (Pl. XXV, Fig. 20). Actually the plaque 
represents two composite clephants and two composite men in prone position, there being only one 
common head of the elephants and one such human head. The human rider resting on his back is 
equally interesting. Pl. XXIV, Fig. 15; Pl. XXV, Figs. 16, 17 and 20, all roughly belong to the same 
age, c. A.D. 400. : 

A few pieces came from Munda, which is reported to have been an interesting old site. Pl. XXV, Fig. 19, 
represents another study of an elephant, this time in a couchant position. A few mutilated pieces from 
this site are of fine workmanship. They include heads of lions and an ox-head (P1. XXVI, Fig. 21 (a),(b) and 
(e)]. PI. XXVI, Fig. 21 (e), represents a well-modelled torso of a male figure wearing a chhannavira which 
became popular in the Gupta period. PI. XXVI, Fig. 21 (d), isa beautiful head of a female with aslightly 
hair surmounted by a circular pendant hanging in the centre on the 
forehead, also serving as a head ornament (lalatika).: She has a beautiful smiling oval face with long 
large eyes and the finely dressed hair typical of the Gupta age. The lady was probably standing under 
a tree. Two more heads from Munda are better preserved. Pl. XXVI, Fig. 22 (right), represents a 
Pl. XXVI, Fig. 22 (left), possibly represents 

a male head. The crescentlike mark on the forehead may be noted. It is difficult to say whether it was 
original or accidental. Pl. XXVI, Figs. 21 (c-d) and 22, may be assigned to the Gupta age, probably — 
c. A.D. 400-500. The bowl with Sürya heads discovered by Rydh from Rang Mahal excavations, also of 
fine workmanship, is assigned to an earlier age, but since these are surface finds it is safer to date them a 


little later. 
But the plaque illustrated in Pl. XXV, Fig. 18, is 


bent head, elaborately dressed 


probably earlier. It represents Siva with three ey 
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and having a Ja/d with a big top-knot like a similar ushnisha on the Buddha figures from Gandhara.' The 


flat neck-collar (graiveyaka) also suggests an earlier age. In his right hand the deity carries an indistinct 


object, possibly a bowl, while the left hand probably carried a staff. Especially noteworthy is the robe 
hanging on the left hand on two sides of the staff. The staff would suggest that this was 
perhaps a representation of Lakulisa regarded as an incarnation of Siva. The plain halo at the back 
of the head may be noted. 

From Kalibanga near Hanumangarh came another Saivite terracotta representing Durga as 
Mahishamardini (Pl. XX VI, Fig. 23). The halo at the back and the long necklace hanging tassel-like 
below the breasts suggest a later age. However, the position of the armlets, the lower garment with an 
ornamentel jewelled zone and the beautiful hair-locks falling in different tiers suggest Gupta tradition. 
Plate XXVII, Fig. 27, illustrates a very large terracotta figure in alto-relievo, from Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri, of a 


female wearing a long skirt reaching the feet and an upper scarf covering her breasts and falling back 
from over the shoulders. The arrangement of the forked folds of the upper and the lower garment may 
be noted. The sculpture was made in two parts, joined just below the hips. The upper half of this 
mutilated figure (head lost) was illustrated by Tessitori? who suggested that the relief “probably affords 
sufficient ground for inferring that the production belongs to the best period of the Gandhàra school.” 
The arrangement of the lower garment may be compared with that of Parvati in Pl. XXIV, Fig. 14, and 
of the lady worshipper in Ingholt’s fig. 101. It will be obvious that this relief is earlier. The edges of the 
folds of the garments of this lady are comparable to those on some of the figures of Groups II and III of 
Ingholt. Hariti from Sahri Bahlol, now in the Museum at Peshawar, in Ingholt's fig. 341, wears a 
similarly long lower garment. She wears a bodice with short sleeves leaving both the hands bare. In 
our figure both the hands are bare but the scarf is made to serve the purpose of a bodice. The figure 
probably dates from the end of group III of Ingholt, i.e., c. A.D. 400. 
Plate XXVII, Fig. 28, represents a mutilated Garuda with wings spread and the face partly mutilated. 
It is reported to have come from Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri. Similarly, Pl. XXVII, Fig. 29, representing another 
better preserved Garuda is also said to have come from this site, but the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India! suggests that it came from Suratgarh and, therefore, from Rang Mahal or Badopal. 
. The Garuda in Fig. 29 with outstretched wings and the snake caught by it is very vigorously modelled. 
- The head ornaments of both the Garudas resemble turbans of the Kushana age. Both the eagles were 
represented as bracket figures. 
Several decorated bricks and fragments of other architectural pieces have been preserved in the Bikaner 
m. Some ofthese are illustrated here in Pl. XXVI, Figs. 24-25 and Pl. XXVIII. Plate XXVIII, 
isof uncertain origin; the pieces illustrated in Pl. XX VIII, Fig. 30 (top left), are from Hanumangarh; 
le the illustrated in Pl. XXVI, Fig. 24, are from Badopal; and Pl. XXVI, Fig. 25 and Pl. XXVIII, 


top ht) are from Munda. Plate XXVIII, Fig. 31, shows a honeysuckle motif. The various 


Art in Pakistan, figs. 52, 59, 66, 68, etc., and pl. V, fig. 3. 
Survey of India, 1918-19, Pt. 1, pl. XIV, fig. a,p. 23. 
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Pl. XXVI, Fig. 25), acanthus-leaf design (Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 30, top left), Pl. XXVI, Fig. 24, and 
Pl. XXVI, Fig. 25, from Badopal and Munda respectively illustrate the railing and pillars of a 
vedtka, while Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 30 (top right), has been identified as part of a pillar of a ground 
balustrade.' A few more decorated bricks, parts of a brick temple or sízpa, are illustrated in 
the Annual Reports, Archaeological Survey of India? They are reported to have come from Suratgarh 
and, therefore, originally from Badopal or Rang Mahal. We have already referred to decorated 
bricks obtained from excavations at Rang Mahal and published in Rydh’s report (pl. 79). Obtained 
from Trench II, they are assignable to a period roughly between c. A.D. 200-509. "These decorated 
bricks and plaques with geometrical and floral designs deserve comparison with the large number 
of such objects obtained from the site of an old stūpa, Mirpur Khas, Sind, assignable to c. A.D. 400. 
Some of these are published in Annual Reports, Archaeological Survey of India? A comparison with 
the published antiquities from Mirpur Khas will show that the minor decorative pieces illustrated in 
Pl. XXVI, Figs. 24-25 and Pl. XXVII, Fig. 30, do not post-date the Mirpur Khas antiquities. On 
the contrary some of the specimens from sites in the Bikaner state seem to be earlier. 

'The above study of different relief plaques of gods and human beings together with that of the moulded 
bricks shows that Hindu brick temples existed at Badopal and Rang Mahal, possibly a Buddha shrine 
or stūpa at Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri, a Hindu site at Kalibanga, probably a Hindu shrine at Munda and 
another at Hanumangarh. Rydh’s report* shows that there evidently existed in the old Rang Mahal 
a temple, perhaps several, adorned with finely ornamented fired bricks, though they may also have formed 
part of some “‘palace-like” building. The presence of Krishna, Siva, and Parvati in some of the plaques 


from Rang Mahal suggests that there existed at least two temples, one Vaishnava and the other Saiva, 


during the ancient occupation of Rang Mahal. 
We have suggested Gandharan influence in the art of Bikaner terracottas from Rang Mahal and other REIR 
sites. This is further corroborated by the fact that in Rydh’s report,’ the relationship of Rang Mahal 
pottery with that from Sirkap, Taxila (and other sites from Gandhara) is also shown. 

The find of decorated bricks from Hindu and Buddhist sites leads us to an investigation into the problem 
of when the practice of moulded bricks was started in India. Is it ever noticed in ancient literature? 
This is a problem which deserves further investigation. Archaeological excavations known so far 
have not disclosed any decorated bricks which can be definitely assigned to a period earlier than 


c. Ist century B.C. 
We might here note one interesting reference regarding decorated bricks from Sabara's Bhashya on 


Jaimini’s Satras. 
Jaiminiya Sūtra (III. 6.12. Si. 35,) says that “The qualifications of the chitrini and other bricks are auxiliary 
to the Fire and hence should be connected with the details laid down by the Fire-Altar.” On this the 


Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1918-19, pl. XIV, fig. b. 
Ibid., 1917-18, pl. XU, figs. 2-4- 

Ibid., 1909-10, pl. XXXVII, figs. a-b; pi. XXXV, fig. a; pl. XXXIV, fig. b; and pl. XXXI. 
Rydh, Rang Mahal, p. 182. e 
Ibid., pp. 140 ff. 
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a ra-Bhashya, commenting, quotes Taitliriya Samhita, 5.7.3.1, chitrinirupadadhati vajrinirupadadhati also 


: Tait riya Samhita 5.6.3.1., bhitteshtha upadadhati, Ganganatha Jha, translating, renders these expressions as 
st. “bricks with figures”, “bricks with marks of the thunderbolt”, and *well-baked bricks". Sabara further 
in his Bháslpa says that “the bricks in question also are used for the building of the Fire-Altar."' 

The same passages from the Taittiriya Samhita are again quoted in the Sabara-Bhashya on Jaiminiya Sütra 
V. 3.6. Sütra 15, where such bricks are said to be auxiliary to the fire? In the next sūtra, the opponent 
(pürvapaksha) says that these bricks should be put in at the last hearth. The Siddhdnta view is given in 
V. 3.7. Sūtra 19 where it is said that “in reality they (i.e. these bricks) should be put in at the central 
hearth, because of the direct declaration,” these bricks being called brahmanvati. 

These bricks are to be laid before the lokariprsna bricks. Sabara in this connection quotes Tavtliriya 
Samhita 4.2.4.4, which says lokamprsna chidram prsna. Thus these lokarifrsna bricks are meant to serve the 
purpose of making up deficiencies or of filling up the gaps. 

The passages from the Taittiriya Samhita are highly significant. They should be helpful in correlating 
archacological and literary evidences about the material culture of the Vedic age. The Taittiriya 
Samhita passage refers to the actual practice of laying chitrini-ishtak@h in fire altars. What is signified by 
chitrini-ishtakah ? The bricks were, so to say, “decorated”, or “ornamental”. They could have been 


either painted or carved with designs or figures. The Taittiriya Samhita passage cannot be much earlier 


than the earliest known archaeological evidence of the chitrini-ishtakah. 
Paintings on bricks are not likely to survive. No bricks with traces of paintings are known from any 
early sites. The expression chitrini possibly includes carved bricks, bricks with relief figures and 
geometrical or floral motifs. These bricks were also painted as traces of paintings on such bricks are 
known (cf. Pl. XXII, Fig.5). The existence of only painted bricks in ancient times cannot be ruled out. 
It is, however, interesting to note that the Vedic passage chitripi-ishtakah which Ganganatha Jha in his 
translation, referred to the Taittiriya Samhita is not traceable in any published text of the Samhita, although 
the expressions vajrinih etc., are no doubt traced. Now Sabara is known to have had knowledge of 
many Vedic sa@khds, texts of some of which are unfortunately not recovered as yet. 
Whatever might have been the source of Sabara, it is quite clear that our archaeological evidence of 
x chitrini-ishtakah, available so far does not take us farther back than c. 1st century B.C. and hence Sabara's 
; Vedic source also possibly was not older than that period. This incidentally shows that possibly passages 
E = were being added to Vedic texts in earlier times and the reference to chitrini-ishtakāh was inserted when such 


bricks were introduced in Indian ritual and art. Further investigation into the problem is necessary. 


Photographs courtesy of the Archaeological Department, Government of India. 
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Fig. 7- Dampali plaque. Terracotta. 975 12^. Badopal. Gupta. Bikaner Museum (No. 271 
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Fig. 8. Lady with mirror. Terracotta. 8.5" x 12”. Fig. 9. 
Badopal. Gupta. Bikaner Museum. 
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Fig. 10. Worshipper. Terracotta. 
Bikaner Museum No. 
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Umáà-Mahesvara. Terracotta. 15" 9.7". Rang Mahal. Fig. 15. Aja-ekapada. Terracotta. 14.5” 8.5". Rang Mahal. 


Gupta. Bikaner Museum (No. 228). Gupta. Bikaner Museum (No. 224). 
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Lion, No. 2771: (b) Ox-head, No. 276. Bottom row: 
male head, No. 204: (c) Male torso, No. 246. 
from Munda. Gupta. Bikaner Museum. 
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Fig. 24. Railing of a vedika. Terracotta, Badopal. 
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Fig. 26 Two female fizur Terracotta. Hanumangarh. Gupta. Fig. 27 Female 
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Fig. go. Architectural fragments. Terracotta. Top row (l. to r.)—Hanumangarh; Munda; 
Bottom row—Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri. Gupta. Bikaner Museum. 
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Fig. 31. Architectural fragment showing honeysuckle motif. Terfacotta. Rang Mahal. | 
Place of origin uncertain. Gupta. Bikaner Museum. j 
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Fig. 


Es 
THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GUPTA TERRACOTTAS _ 
FROM RANG MAHAL 


V. S. Agrawala 


SS occupy an important place in the artistic creativity of the Gupta period. Never before 
had the medium of clay been employed with such success to convey the message of art on a 
broad-based scale. The Gupta art-masters realised the value of terracotta objects not only for casting 
human and animal figurines in smaller size, but also evolved the technique of baking life-size images of 
clay. They even went further and bestowed on plastic art in clay the dignity of full-fledged architectural 
productions with the result that a large number of stapas and temples were built entirely of plain and 
moulded bricks, and were loaded from top to bottom with decorative figure sculpture and jambs, pillars, 
lintels, railings etc. Banabhatta, the celebrated biographer of Harsha and poetic cinematographer of 
the culture of the Golden Age of Indian history, speaks eloquently of the productions of terracotta art 
“rising to the sky and conferring shining splendour on the four quarters of space.” The truth of the 
statement is driven home if we sec [the Bhitargaon brick temple in Kanpur district, or the great 
Lakshmana temple in the Sirpur village of Raipur district. 
The Rang Mahal area also offers a lucid example of what the Gupta coroplasts could achieve in the realm 
of clay art. A series of stūpas and temples were built in brickwork and planned to beautify the banks 
of the ancient Drishadvati river, now called Ghaggar (from Sanskrit Gargar4), flowing through north 
Bikaner. Its sector from Hanumangarh (Bhatner) to Suratgarh (Rang Mahal) was considered the holy 
land by the followers of the Bhagavata religion who showered on their country an aspect of beauty in 
the form of temples and images. This was the technique by which the Bhágavata cult became the 
vehicle of both art and culture. Wherever Vishnu was invoked as the divine ideal of worship, the 
hearts of the people were touched with a new spark, and they combined to transform their surroundings 
with a new heavenly beauty reflecting the glory of the God whom they had made their own. Thus a 
healthy rivalry cues different regions was created. Cunningham discovered numerous brick temples 
on the banks of the Ganges in the area from Kanpur to Prayag, announcing the aesthetic and spiritual 
faith of the Bhagavatas in the Gupta age. The same phenomenon was operative in the Ghaggar region 
of which the romantic story is told by the Rang Mahal finds. 
Suratgarh is a town 113 miles northeast of Bikaner, situated on an old bed of the Ghaggar. The banks 
of this river when it was flowing were studded with populous villages and towns, the ruins of which lie 
scattered along its banks. Suratgarh possesses a fort built by Maharaja Surat Singh of Bikaner about 
the year A.D. 1800. It is built entirely of bricks, taken from ancient structures in the neighbourhood, 
these bricks being partly plain and, partly decorated with ornamental and architectural designs. 
According to the local tradition, the brick materials of which] the Suratgarh fort is built originally 
came from Rang Mahal, a village about two miles northeast of Suratgarh. This area was surveyed by 
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Tessitori in 1917-18! and 1918-19,? who recovered from another village, named Badopal, situated seven 
miles northeast of Rang Mahal, another important group of ten terracotta figures. The material from 
the Suratgarh fort and from Badopal was removed to Bikaner and is now housed in the Bikaner Museum. 
R. D. Banerji visited Hanumangarh and Suratgarh in April 1920 and learnt that almost all the dheris 
or mounds had been explored by Tessitori. He also examined the collection in the Bikaner Museum 
and prepared detailed notes on them.* The old mounds in this area, which as the iconographic 
documents reveal was once a flourishing centre of the Bhagavata and the MaheSvara cults, deserve to 
be re-explored systematically and intensively by an archacological mission constituted for the purpose. 
Its labour is sure to be rewarded by discoveries of first-rate art-value which will serve as a basis for re- 
constituting the history of a brilliant phase in the activities of the Bhagavata religion in the southern 
Punjab and northern Rajputana. 

The region of the Drishadvati should be identified with the homeland of the ancient Yaudheya republic, 
whose descendants, according to Tessitori, still inhabit the area. The Yaudheyas are mentioned by 
Panini (c. 5th century B.C.) and in the early centuries of the Christian era they increased their sway 
in all directions, extending from Bahawalpur to Rohtak. Their country was famed as Bahudhanyaka, 
or “the Granary”. They challenged the expanding ambitions of Rudradaman towards north Rajasthan 
and, according to some historians, it was their prowess which caused the disintegration of the Kushàna 
empire in north India. The last they are heard of is in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
who compomised with them by discontinuing their independent political status but granting them some 
degree of local freedom. Their concord with the Gupta power served as a signal for the peaceful 
introduction of the Bhagavata religion amongst the Yaudheyas. Their resources divorced from the 
profession of arms were now directed to the cultivation of religious and spiritual pursuits amongst which 
aesthetic endeavour was an important factor. 

The above historical background provides us with chronological data for dating the terracotta material 
of the Drishadvati region. Having succumbed to the might of Samudragupta the Yaudheyas must have 
taken some decades to accomplish a transition from warlike trends to peaceful avocations. The 
movement for the religious integration of the Gupta empire assumed sizeable dimensions in the time of 
Chandragupta II, whose Parama-Bhagavata title on coins and inscriptions points to the propagation 
of the Bhagavata faith as a state policy. His march into Central India was marked by the creation of 
notable Vaishnava monuments at Udaigiri. The installation of Vishnu-dhvaja pillar at Vishnupada hill 
was a similar proclamation of royal power in terms of a religious formula. It must have been about this 
time that the Yaudheyas of southern Punjab raised the monuments of the Bhagavata cult in their populous 


towns on the banks of the Ghaggar river. The coins of the Yaudheyas are found scattered all over this 


area from Rohtak to Multan, as also their sealings and tablets. Purposive exploration is likely to yield 


more abundant material to throw light on the question of date and style. However, the available 


material is eloquent enough to give an indication of time on the basis of its charming and expressive 


D. B. Spooner, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1917-18, Pt. I, pp. 22-23, pls. XII-XIII. 
Sir John Marshall, Annual Report of the Director General of. Archaeology in India, 1918-19, 


‘ i Pt. I, pp. 22-23, pl. XIV. 
EX d of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending March 1921, pp. 112-116, 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GUPTA TERRACOTTAS FROM RANG MAHAL 


style informed with a natural vigour and mastery of pose and expression. We may assign the 
figurines, especially the Krishna-lila plaques and the $iva-lilā plaques, and the two beautiful detached 
female heads to the last quarter of the 4th century A.D. in the reign of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 
One more point should be noted with regard to the nature of the Bhagavata cult which produced these 
art objects. It was a tolerant faith taking as much interest in the worship of Vishnu as that of Siva. 
Kalidasa represents a perfect model of a Bhagavata devotee whose heart overflows with equal devotion 
for both deities. The Raghuvamsa and the Kumarasambhava are like two wings of this soaring warbler. 
Similarly at Rang Mahal we have terracotta scenes of catholic inspiration, illustrating scenes relating 
to both Krishna and Siva. 

Pl. XXI, Fig. 1—A complete plaque showing Krishna lifting Govardhana. In the upper register is the 
mountain, consisting of big stone blocks having trees and animals on the top. In the centre is the 
powerful figure of Krishna holding aloft his left hand, on which the enormous weight of the stony mass 
is confidently supported. He stands among a herd of cows, standing and seated on his right and left. 
The peaceful atmosphere is expressed in the behaviour of the cows drowsily seated on the proper right, 
and a bull and a cow on the proper left. Krishna is wearing a long garland falling to the knees. The 
turban on the head consists of several bands and is decorated on the top by pearl pendants, a style 
observed on other specimens also. The flat torque and the similar triangular necklace are specially 
noteworthy, as being in the tradition of the typical Kushana style, which seems to have survived in this 
far-off region for about half a century longer. R. D. Banerji rightly observed: “From the execution of 
some of the terracotta plaques it can be stated that they cannot be later than 3rd or 4th century A.D." 
The muscular build of the body, the prominent open eyes and the moustache of Krishna also point to 
earlier stylistic traditions, specially the last feature, which was a convention in some of the Bodhisattva 
and Buddha images executed under the influence of the northwestern or Gandhára style. The complete 
assimilation of these foreign elements was yet to take time. 

Pl. XXI, Fig. 2 — A complete plaque showing a forest with Krishna anda gopi. The tree at the right end 
suggests the forest. In the centre the figure with a staff is Krishna, demanding the toll from the milkmaid 
or the gopi standing on the left. She is wearing a rustic dress consisting of an odhni on the head and a 
skirt. On her head is a pitcher balanced by the uplifted left hand, while one finger of her right 
hand is placed on her lower lip, indicative of her surprise and firm attitude. The plaque illustrates the 
scene of danalila, i.e. Krishna realizing toll from the cowherd maidens in token of his father’s authority, 
who was the ruler of the place. 

The general style of the youthful figure of Krishna is similar to that of the attendant figures in Gandhara 
style. The hair is shown in short parallel crescents and the eyeballs have almost a goggley effect. The 
arrangement of the dhoti up to the knees with parallel festoonlike folds in Sassanian style is a new Gupta 
feature, while the central fold falling between the legs is in the Kushana tradition. 

Pl. XXII, Fig. 5— Terracotta plaque showing in bold relief a female figure. The position of the two 
hands with palms in front and fingers pointing upwards indicates her to be in a dancing attitude. Round 
the head is arranged a broad band woven with a garland, a beautiful style of coiffure imparting dignity 
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to the face. Round the neck is a broad torque and on the chest a flat necklace as in Mathura figures 
of the Kushàna period. The figure shows the high quality of aesthetic expression attained in the plastic 
art of the Yaudheya region.’ 
Pl. XXII, Fig. 7 — Fragmentary terracotta plaque showing when complete a dampati plaque. Only the 
upper half of the body of the male figure with the right arm of his partner placed on his shoulder is now 
preserved. The figure is wearing a turban with rolled margin and a flat close-fitting torque and 
triangular necklace of the usual Kushana style. 
Pl. XXIII, Fig. 9 — Rectangular terracotta plaque showing a female figure holding a spouted jar, from 
which she is pouring water on the right hand of a male figure standing on the right. The latter appears 
to be an ascetic, probably a Māheśvara Saiva, wearing hair in matted locks and a scarf on the left 
shoulder in yaj&opavita style. In his left hand he is holding a big basket full of fruits or round balls. The 
piece is of the same age as others above, i.e. circa A.D. 400. The hair of the female figure is arranged 
in a beautiful top-knot and she is wearing charming pearl strings in the cars, a flat torque and flat 
triangular necklace in front. 
Pl. XXIV, Fig. 13 — The plaque shows a Sivalinga on a pedestal or pitha, installed under a canopy (ullocha) 
having a pendant cluster in the centre, which is often mentioned in the Puranic descriptions of /iga- 
pratishtha. The liàga is carved with the head and bust of a male figure representing Siva himself in 
human form, having matted locks and a vertical eye in the forehead. This figure therefore represents 
an ckamukhi Sivalinga which was such a typical feature of Saiva iconography in the Mathura school. The 
male and female figures on the right and left seem to be donors, the former wearing matted locks and 
holding probably a staff. 
Pl. XXIV, Fig. 14 — Terracotta plaque from Rang Mahal, showing three-faced Siva seated on Kailasa 
with Parvati on his left. This Uma-MaheSvara group comprises an important document of the 
Pasupata sect whose followers were known as Mahe$varas. The sect had been founded by Lakulisa at 
Kayavarohana in Western India sometime in the rst century A.D., but Mathura had become a great 
centre of the teachers of the Pasupatas and it was probably from the latter place that this religion spread 
in the Yaudheya territory. A salient feature of the religious conditions prevailing during the Kushana 
and the Gupta periods was the close amity between the Bhagavatas and the Mahe$varas, of which we 
have the fullest proof in the Linga Purana, dividing its emphasis equally on the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu. The Rang Mahal terracottas offer a graphic commentary on the realities of the situation. 
Siva has three faces in the plaque, but actually he was five-headed, of which two are missing in a frontal 
view. These heads symbolised the five elements, viz., Sky, Air, Fire, Water and Earth, of which full 
explanation is given in the Puranas, and their names were as follows: 

1. Sadyojata—Earth, so called as it is the youngest of the elements; 

2. Vamadeva—Water, so called as it represents the mother principle symbolised by water; 

3. Aghora—Fire, in its peaceful aspect, the opposite of which was called ghora or the Terrible One; 

4. Tatpurusha—Air, so called as it was the symbol par excellence of the purusha or Life-Principle; 
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5. Isana—Sky, so called as it was the subtlest of all the five elements, having the same nature as 
the Divine Being, or 15a. 

In the picture the central face with the third eye in the forehead and a top-knot of hair represents the 
Sadyojata head, that on the proper right the Vamadeva or the beautiful female head, and the one on the 
proper left the Aghora head of fire, which is of terrific aspect and was generally so represented in sculptures. 
The two figures at the back of Siva, both floating in the sky, represent a pair of Vidyadharas showering 
flowers on the deity. The lower one seems to have been a male figure and the upper one a female one 
in a sprawling position. Siva is seated cross-legged with ardkza-rztas feature, as common in the figures 
of Lakuliga inspiration, and below him is the couchant Nandi bull. On Siva's left is the blissful figure 
of divine Parvati seated with stretched legs and wearing a long heavily folded skirt. Her bust is covered 
by a half-sleeved bodice (kavpasaka). The pair of devotees is shown on the two sides below, seated with 
flexed legs, the male on Siva’s right and the female on Párvati's left, each distinguished by his or her 
typical dress and ornaments. The male figure has a short bushy beard. 
Pl. XXIV, Fig. 15 — This plaque is rather unique for its subject in the whole range of Indian iconography, 
showing a goat-headed two-armed figure, wearing a yajiopavila, the lower portion of his body being in 
the form of an elephant's leg. R. D. Banerji identified it as the representation of the God Ajaikapada 
or “goat with one foot”, who is regarded as one of the eleven Rudras in the epics and the Purdpas. At 
first this identification seemed doubtful to me, for no Silpa text gives such a name, but I am now convinced 
that Banerji was right. The Liüga Purana, for example, supplies two lists of the eleven Rudras, the one 
in 5.29-30 mentioning Ajaikapáda as one of the host, and the other in 153.19 giving the name of Ajefa, 
ie. “the Lord of the Unborn Goat”. Siva was considered by the Mahe$varas as the governing deity 
of both Aja Ekapada and Ahirbudhnya, both of kindred mythological character in the Vedas, but later 
on included in the list of the eleven Rudras. The Mahabharata repeats the list in the Adi-parvan 60.2-3, 
and adds the interesting information that the twin deities Ajaikapada and Ahirbudhnya are the guardians 
of gold in the company of Kubera (Udyoga-parvan, 1 12-4). Hence may be understood the secret of the 
popular esteem bestowed on them. Aja was a form of Agni who was depicted as a goat-headed deity. 
His Brahmanical character is unmistakably indicated by the broad band of the scarf with a wavy pattern 
thrown from the left shoulder on the front portion of the body. This kind of scarf represented the 
yajfiopavita in Gupta iconography. The right hand is broken, but the left one holds a leafy basket full 
of fruit or sweet balls. There is a clear sign of a /izga on the lower portion of the body. The idea of 
ekapüda or one foot is depicted in the form of the massive elephant foot which balances the rather heavy 
upper portion. 
Pl. XXV, Fig. 16 — A rectangular terracotta plaque showing a two-armed male figure in standing posture. 
There is a halo round the hand; the circular rim with knobs all round and the inner portion is filled 
with a series of conical ribs or strokes. The whole appears to resemble a chakra, and this feature seems 
to indicate that the divine being depicted here is the chakra-purusha or Vishnu. It appears that the 
Bhagavata cult popular in this region was devoted to the Paficharatrika creed, whose followers were great 
devotees of the Chakra-Purusha, i.e.- Vishnu in his chakra manifestation. In a detailed study of the 
Chakra-Vikrama coin-type of Chandragupta Vikramaditya, of which only one specimen has so far 
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been found in the Bayana hoard, we have shown that the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, a special treatise 
of the Paücharátra Bhigavatas, is exclusively devoted to the glorification of the chakra incarnation 
of Vishnu deserving to be worshipped by a sovercign of Chakravarti rank. The Chakra-Purusha was 
also worshipped by the Saivas, Bauddhas, Digambaras, Charvakas, Yajnikas, Mümainsakas and 
Kapilas (Ahirbudhnya Samhita, pp. 311-12). The iconographic form of Chakra-Purusha is that of a 
normal human being (manushyarüpa-samsthàna, Ahirbudhnya-Samhild, p. 439), having two arms (deibhuja), 
but also eight (ashta-bhuja), sixteen or sixty-two arms (ibid., p. 440). In our present figure the number 
of arms is two only. 

The intimate relationship between Ajaikapada and Ahirbudhnya is found even in the Vedas. Ahi 
Budhnya is associated five times with Aja Ekapada in the Rigveda. Both of them became connected 
with Agni, as different forms of it. Hence we find that in the Puranas the two were conceived as forms of 
Rudra, which was but another name of Agni. We may ask whether in the present context there is any 
connection between the two figures, viz. that of the goat-faced deity and the Chakra-Purusha. The 
answer to this question is furnished by the strange title of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita which is referred to 
as a Paficharatra compilation in the text itself (I. 69). Why did the Pancharatra Bhagavatas adopt this 
Saivite name? The answer is forthcoming from the text itself. The first reason is that the great Lord 
Siva in the form of Ahirbudhnya, residing on Kailisa, is approached by Narada, the principal 
representative of the Bhagavatas, and the former explains to him the nature, mystery, significance and 
symbolism of Chakra, or Chakra-Purusha, who is identical with Vishnu and his Sakti. Secondly, Siva 
states that he had received this secret knowledge from Samkarshana (Ahirbudhnya Samhita 2.4), who is an 
incarnation of Ananta Sesha, the Cosmic Serpent of the Ocean of Milk. This was also the meaning of 
the Vedic name Ahi-Budhnya, viz., “Serpent of the Deep". Vedic Ahi-Budhnya was identical with 
Vritra, the adversary of Indra. Vishnu is Indra's younger brother, and in his litany, Samkarshana or 
Ananta Sesha or Ahir-Budhnya becomes reconciled, and the same was the spirit of the Bhagavata religion. 
Vishnu is reconciled with the Great Serpent and also with Siva, who is identified with Ahi-Budhnya. 
Indeed, the Great Serpent becomes an ornament on the body of Siva. These were healthy syncretic 
developments in the religious symbology of the Bhagavatas. We therefore may take it as a natural 
phenomenon that both Aja Ekapada and Chakra-Purusha appear in the iconographic material from 
Rang Mahal. 

Pl. XXVI, Fig. 22 (left) — Male head with moustache and short beard as found on Sassanian figures. 
On the forehead and head is an ornament consisting of pearl festoons. 

Pl. XXVI, Fig. 22 (right) — Head of a youthful charming girl, wearing the hair in two rolled-up locks 
joined in the middle of the forehead with a flower wreath adorning the top of the hair. The style 
imitates the naga-mudra or a pair of naga-nagini kissing each other and charmed by the fragrance of the 


flower wreath. In the centre of the forehead is a pendant lotus or an eight-petalled golden flower 
ornament. 


1 A.A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg 1897, pp. 72-73. 
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| SOME INTERESTING SCULPTURES FROM DEVANGANA, RAJASTHAN 


R. C. Agrawala 


ID my exploratory tours in the region of Abu and Sirohi in April 1959, I noted about a dozen 
interesting early medieval (7th-8th century) sculptures in a solitary shrine at Devangana, 


about one and a half miles from the Dak Bungalow at Anadra and situated at the foot of the Abu hills.' 
The existing sculptures are in a state of fair preservation and are being transferred to Mt. Abu for display 
in the proposed museum there. On stylistic grounds, they bear close affinity with similar contemporary 
specimens from Delwada, Kotesvara and Girvar situated in the neighbouring region.” 
Varaha (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 1) — The image is carved out of local sandstone. The details of the dress and 
ornaments are somewhat earlier than those seen in similar panels from Osian. The müíala-like mace 
| in the right upper hand of the Devangana relief is highly influenced by Gupta art traditions, though the 
shape of the whecl in the left upper hand is of the early medieval style. The ropelike girdle, with its 
| central loop hanging between the thighs of the deity, recalls a similar girdle in the post-Gupta sculptures 
of the 6th century from Idar and Amjhara (Dungarpur, Rajasthan). 
| Virabhadra (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 2) — This image is another addition to the group of dancing Sivas in 
Rajasthani sculpture? and presents Vinadhara Siva in the company of his zīhana. Such independent 
images are few,‘ and are therefore of considerable importance for contemporary iconography. 
Maheái (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3) — This matrikà panel presents a baby seated on the left thigh of Mahesi, the 
spouse of Siva. The shapes of the necklaces and a circular mirror in the left upper hand bear close 
affinity with similar details presented by the ArdhanariSvara relief from Abaneri? The ropelike 
girdle is equally interesting here. 
Chamunda (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 4) — The four-armed goddess takes her seat on a human corpse lying prostrate 
below. The relief is in no way inferior to the images of the goddess from Amjhara* and Mandora.’ 
The crown of the goddess in the Devangana image is studded with a human skull, and a ropelike garland 


of such skulls is hanging between her thighs in a traditional manner. The relief bears close affinity 


! A collosal Vishnu image of greenish-blue schist datable to the medieval period is under worship in this small shrine. 
U. P. Shah, “Some Early Sculptures from Abu and Bhinmal,” Bulletin of the Baroda Museum, Vol. XII (1955-55), 
pp- 43-56 and plates ; 
Kumára (Gujarati), Nov. 1955, PP- 433 f. ; 
Kumara, Oct. 1955, pp- 302 ff. ; nm 
Kumara, Sept. 1944, PP- 359 f- : X. 
3 For an 8th century relief of dancing Siva from Abaneri see Marg, Vol. XII, No. 2 (March 1959), p- 39, fig. 2 ; 
A 6th century statue of Siva playing on the vind and seated on a bull found at Amjhara has been preserved in the 
Archaeological Museum at Dungarpur. See R.C. Agrawala, "Unpublished Sculptures from Southwestern Rajasthan," 
Lalit Kala, No. 6, p. 70, pl. XXII, fig. 18. : 
* An independent contemporary image of this aspect of Siva is also found at Girvar, near Abu Road. 
| 5 R. C. Agrawala, “Sculptures from Abangri, Rajasthan,” Lafit Kalā, Nos. 1-2, pp. 130-131, pl. LH, fig. 1. 
6 
7 
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R. C. Agrawala, “Sculptures from Southwestern Rajasthan," pp. 70-71, pl. XXIV, fig. 22. 
R. C. Agrawala, “A Unique Mátrikà Relief from Rajasthan," journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. XLIII, Pts. 1-2, 
pP- 111-114. 
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with the contemporary images of the goddesss Chamunda from Kotesvara,' Jagannath Temple, Abu; 
and Girvar. 
Varahi (Pl. XXX, Fig. 5) — This four-armed and seated Varahi recalls contemporary images of this 
variety from Jagannath Temple, Abu,” Malgaon, and Girvar. An earlier relief has been found at 
Amjhara, and there are reliefs depicting dancing Varahi from Abaneri? and Kejada.° 
Vaishnavi (Pl. XXX, Fig. 6) — This sculpture is carved in the style of the 8th century A.D. The absence 
of the baby, as in the case of Varahi described above, is to be noted. Other post-Gupta and early 
medieval sculptures of Vaishnavi are found at Amjhara; Idar, now in the Baroda Museum; Vasis- 
thasrama-Abu,® Kotesvara, and Girvar. 
Aindri (Pl. XXX, Fig. 7) — This relief, though later in date than the Matrika from Jagat,” is equally 
interesting in as much as it presents a baby seated on cach of the left and right thigh of the four-armed 
goddess. Her vahana appears near her right leg and the dyudha (i.c. a vajra) has also been vividly 
executed. The remaining details are akin to those presented by the aforesaid images from Devangana 
itself. Apparently all these statues of Māheśi, Varaha, Varahi, Vaishnavi, Chamunda and Aindri were 
prepared by the sculptors of the same school. Their size too is identical. All these specimens of local 
greyish stone appear to have been in worship in some contemporary Brahmanic shrine of the region. 
Most of them are in a state of good preservation. 
Trimürti (Pl. XXX, Fig. 8) — A colossal trimiirtt of Siva is eed on the wall of a deserted chapel on the 
other side of the rivulet at Devangana and situated just in front of the shrine already mentioned. All the 
three heads of Siva bear matted locks and an ürdhva trinetra appears in the centre of the forehead of the 
front face. A contemporary icon of this variety is located at Varmana (near Revdar, distant about 
ten miles from Devangana). Both images may be dated to the medieval period. 
Four-faced Brahma (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 9) — Distant about a mile from the Devangana shrines is the carly 
medieval Sun temple of Karodidhwaja. All the three principal outer niches of this sanctuary bear 
images of Sürya seated in a chariot driven by seven horses, as can also be seen in the case of thc 
contemporary temple of Kalikamata at Chittorgarh. The Karodidhwaja temple preserves a number of 
interesting images, most important of them being the one carved in the round and depicting Brahma 
in the standing pose, endowed with four faces. The fourth face has been shown on the back while the 
three faces are clearly visible from the front. The deity holds a water pot in the left hand and raises up 
the right hand. The ekaval: round the neck and a sacred thread with a deer-head tied to it appearing 
towards the left shoulder have been executed with great skill. The statue, a finished product of the post- 


1 Kumara, Oct. 1955, p. 385, fig. 67. 

2 Kumara, August 1955, p. 303, fig. 58. 

3 Ibid.,fig. 59. 

NU ouais pe er) Magen irvery clot tp Anadra, Three images 
Marg, Vol. XII, Pt. 2, p. 30, fig. 2. 

R. C. Agrawala, “Sculptures from Southwestern Rajasthan," p. 66, pl. XIX, fig. 8. 

Ibid., p. 70, pl. XXII, Fig. 17. This image has now been preserved at Dungarpur. 

Kumára, October 1955, p. 385, fig. 68. 
Ibid., p. 385, fig. 70. 

R. C. Agrawala, “Sculptures from Southwestern Rajasthan,” p. 65, pl. XVIII, Fig. 4. 
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Gupta art, is of great iconographic interest. The utter absence of the beard on the faces also deserves 
due attention of the students of carly Indian iconography. 

Narasithha (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 10) — This image carved out of greenish-blue schist measures about three 
and a half feet in height. It is similar to the Narasimha reproduced by Stella Kramrisch' and assigned 
to about 1100 A.D. In my opinion it is a fairly early specimen and quite imposing, as compared to the 
unpublished relief now preserved in the State Museum at Bharatpur (No. 76). Both these icons from 
Rajasthan appear to have been under regular worship in some Brahmanic shrines of the early medieval 
period. 


1 Stella Kramrisch, Jn 
Also see Pramod Chandra’s note “More Sculptures from Devangana,” in 


lian Sculpture, Calcutta 1933, p. 185, pl. XXXIV, fig. 
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NOTES 


AN APOLOGY 


Due to an unforunate oversight in Lalit Kala No. 7, the 
acknowledgement of the courtesy of the former Government 
of Bombay, now the Government of Maharashtra, in the 
preparation of the article “Brahmapuri”, by Karl 
Khandalavala, pps. 29-75, was omitted. The author 
wishes to thank the Government, and especially Dr. P. M. 
Joshi, the Director of Archives and Historical Monuments, 
for unfailing co-operation and for the extensive facilities 
provided, without which it would have béen hardly 
possible to prepare the article. A memoir on this important 
group of finds, by the author of the article, to be published 
by the Government of Maharashtra, will appear shortly. 


MORE SCULPTURES FROM DEVANGANA 


The image of Narasimha published by Kramrisch, Indian 
Sculpture, Calcutta 1933, fig. 85, referred to by R. C. 
Agrawala in his note on the Devangana sculptures which 
appears earlier in this issue, was seen by me at the site 
and photographed in the course ofa tour I took of that area 
in 1956. It was placed next to the Narasimha reproduced 
as Agrawala’s Pl. XXXI, Fig. 10, and is obviously an earlier 
and superior example. In spite of the rather weak and 
mechanical rendering of the legs and arms of Narasimha 
and the slain demon, the workmanship is of a fairly high 
standard, the modelling competent, the details of ornaments 
being relatively rich and carved with clarity. The figure 
of Prahlàda under the foot of Narasimha and the terror- 
stricken group of demons around are rendered with spirit, 
being far removed from the utterly dead and wooden 
workmanship of the Narasimha reproduced as Pl. XXXI, 
Fig. 10. A comparison of the two images also reveals 
other divergences. The ornamentation of Fig. 10 is 
crude and poor compared to the elegance of the earlier 
image, and the large vanamala is also not to be found in it. 
The characterstic dindramala and the looped scarf between 
the thighs of the earlier Narasimha, are absent in the 
later image, though retained in the figure of the slain 
Hiranyakasipu. The artist of the later image, however, 
retained the subsidiary figures of the earlier image, imitating 
it even in small details such as the postures of the various 
demons as well as the manner in which they hold their 
weapons, but also introduced some of his own, thus clut- 
tering up the composition. It is in the plastic values, 
however, that the later image shows its utter incompetence 
and lack of inspiration, being completely wooden and 
mechanical. I would therefore assign it to somewhere 
around the 12th century A.D., about the date preferred 
by Kramrisch for the earlier sculpture, which in turn 
I would hesitate to place later than the first half of the 
IOth century A.D. I would have preferred to take the 
image even earlier, as there are many elements that still 
bear traces of their Gupta origin, but the arched back and 


A 


torso of the demons to the bottom right and left indicate 
the setting in of the medieval idiom, though only in the 
formative stages. It is not clear from Agrawala’s note 
whether the image is still at the site. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that this is the case and that it has not been pilferred 
by unauthorised persons. 
There were two other images also lying outside the shrine, 
and surprisingly not mentioned by Agrawala, unless they 
also were removed since I last saw and photographed them. 
One of them is a rather lovely marble image of Vishnu 
(Pl. XXXI, Fig. 11) holding a heavy mace and a large 
chakra in the prayoga "posture in the two upper hands. 
The two lower hands are damaged, but one of them was 
probably in the abhaya mudrà. Vishnu wears a short 
dhoti, reaching to the thighs, and a flattened scarf tied 
round the waist and looped in the centre. The large 
crown is cylindrical in shape with a jewel and leaf ornament 
— something like a Kirtimukha—in the centre. The ear-rings 
are circular and two rows of necklaces adorn the neck 
which has a triplefold of flesh (kambugriva). One of the 
necklaces is composed of circular pendants and is probably 
a dinaramala. The heavy vanamald reaches to the knees. 
The halo has a beaded band for border. A standing male 
and female attendant, probably holding chauris, and to be 
tentatively identified with Lakshmi and Garuda, can be 
seen to the right and left of the main image. Two 
worshippers, one of them badly damaged, kneel on either 
side of the lotus pedestal on which the God stands. 
The other image, of greyish sandstone and somewhat 
weatherworn, represents Siva and Parvati standing in a 
graceful posture in front of Nandi, before whom is a bowl 
full of round balls (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 12). Siva’s hair is done 
in jatdjita, he holds a trident, a writhing snake, and flower 
in three hands, while the fourth rests on the hip. The 
vanamala reaches to the knees. Pàrvati leans on Siva, 
supporting herself by placing one hand on his thigh while 
the other holds a flower. She wears a large circular 
crest-jewel, circular ear-rings, one in the lobe and the 
other on the top of the ear, and a chained girdle falling 
in a loop between the thighs and tucked in at the side. 
A pearl necklace with circular pendant at the end falls 
between the breasts to the navel. The ovaloid halo has a 
border of lotus petals. 
Both the images, though in different stones, belong to 
the same period, with marked affinities to the Pratihara 
sculpture of the north. The male faces are roundish, but 
the features tend to be angular, certainly more so than in 
the roth century Narasimha, so that they should be 
assigned to a somewhat later period. The more rigid 
and conventional manner of medieval sculpture of the 
11th century is not yet to be observed, so that it would be 
difficult to place them later than A.D. 1000, a date some- 
where in the late roth century being most probable. 
Pramod Chandra 
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Fie. 1. Wardha. Sandstone. Devangana. Early medieval. 
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Pl. XXX 


Vaishnavi. Grey stone. Devangana. Early medieval. 
8th century A.D. 


Fig. 8. Trimürti. Devangana. Medieval. 


Aindri. Grey stone. Devangana. Early medieval. 
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Fig. 9. Four-faced Brahma. Devangana. Early medieval. 


11. Vishnu. Marble. Devan 


Fig 


g. 


Late 10th century A.D. See 
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Fig. 2. Nataraja. Bronze. In worship in Masilamanisvara Temple, Tranquebar 

(Tanjore District). roth-11th century A.D. See p. 74. Y 
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NOTES 


AN INSCRIBED BUDDHA BRONZE 
FROM BHUJ, KUTCH 


A damaged and broken Buddha image (Pl. XX XII, fig. 1) 
was discovered by me after a close inspection of a heap of 
discarded metal images lying in the Fergusson Museum, 
Bhuj, which is one of the oldest museums in Western India, 
having been founded in A.D. 1870. It has among its 
collection the four Andhau inscriptions of the Kshatrapa 
period, comprising the memorial pillars (lashtis) inscribed in 
Brahmi, dated A.D. 130-31, which were removed to the 
museum in 1906 from Andhau, a few miles from Bhuj. 
The chance discovery proved to be very encouraging, 
for an inscription, a rubbing of which is given below,! 
was noticed on the lotus pedestal of the bronze in the front, 
extending to the left hand side. The script appeared to be 
in Brahmi characters of the early 7th century A.D., which 
led me to suspect the antiquity of this solitary bronze from 
the heap of ordinary metal pieces. 


The inscription reads as follows: 

(1) Line in front of the pedestal: 

(de) ya dha (rma) yam Naga—Si (m) ghah bhikshuh tasya 
bhikshunikà samah 

(2) Line on the left hand side (contd.) : 

málribhih d(e)va (sya) kirtt (i)h s(th) ap (ita). 

This image was dedicated by one Nagasingha Bhikshu in 
memory of his mother-like Devakirti, who had entered the 
order of Bhikshunis (the female order of the Bauddha 
mendicants). It appears the instinct of motherly love was 
not considered antagonistic to the rules of discipline 
prescribed for people who had renounced the world and 
entered the Holy Order. 

The standing Buddha in the samabhanga pose measures Bes 
the lotus pedestal on which he is standing being an addi- 
tional 3" high. The encircling oval frame around the 
figure is intact on the right hand side, while on the left 
nearly half is lost. 

The right hand of the Buddha is in abhayamudra preaching 
no fear. The left hand appears to hold what may bea 
lotus-stalk, though only a string now remains. The 


1 The inscription on the pedestal, the enlarged facsimile of which is 

shown here, was kindly deciphered for me las» year by B.C. 
Chhabra, then Epigraphist for the Department cf Archaeology. 
Government of India. I am thankful to him for the help so 
rendered to me. I am also indebted to the then Curator of Bhuj 
Museum, H. D. Shelat, who supplied me a pencil rubbing on cotton 
of the letters inscribed in the two lines on the pedestal. 
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yajfopastta running from the left shoulder across the | 
side of the chest is very clear. 253 
The body is covered with a thin semi-transparent loin 
cloth below the shoulders reaching the legs. In the mould- 
ing of the lines of the body, the ‘wet-drapery style’ is intro- 
duced in which the robe appears to cling to the body. 
Could this standing Buddha bronze be identified as one 
of the forms of Avalokiteávara in which he “Displays the 
abhayamudrà in the right hand, and the pinda-pdira (bowl) in 
the left, as described by B. Bhattacharya?" 

On stylistic, as well as on paleographie grounds, the bronze 
appears to belong to that period in Western India when the 
Maitrakas, the great patrons of Buddhism, ruled at 
Valabhipura. The Chinese pilgrim scholar Hiuen Tsiang 
visited Western India during the middle of the 7th century 
A.D., sometime in A.D, 641. The bronze can be roughly 
dated to this period. 

The image has stylistic affinities with some of the beautiful 
Jaina bronzes discovered from the Akota hoard near 
Baroda, and the Vala bronzes from Valabhipura. 


The discovery of this bronze testifies to the existence of 
the ‘School of the Ancient West’ in the late 6th and early 
7th century A.D., whose founder, Sringadhara of Marwar 
lived in the reign of King Sila (identified with Harsha of 
Kanauj, A.D. 606-647, by K. Khandalavala, and with 
King Siladitya I, circa A.D. 590-615, of the Maitrakas 
of Valabhipura, by U. P. Shah). [tis noteworthy that the 
name ‘Siladitya’ was a favourite with the Buddhists, who 
valued virtue (is) more than valour (fama). The old 
Western School of sculpture both in stone and in metal 
is gradually asserting its prevalence, since recent discoveries 
of the last two decades. The Bhuj bronze affords an 
interesting addition to specimens of this period, 

M. R. Majmudar 


A UNIQUE BRONZE NATARAJA FROM 
TRANQUEBAR 


Tranquebar (11? N 79° 50” E) on the Coromondal coast, 
which was once a flourishing Danish settlement, is at 
present a small fishing village in the Mayuram taluka of a 
the Tanjore district. The name itself is an anglicised : fe 
version of the Tamil "Tarangambadi', literally meaning P3 o 
“song of the waves". Taraügambadi is once again the 


s Buddhist [onography, pl- LXIL, fig. 79; and p. 186. 
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corruption of Sadaügambadi. Sadaügambadi, also known 
as Kula&ekharappatinam, has been mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion in the only ancient Hindu temple here. The epigraph 
is dated in the 37th year of the Pandya king Ko Maravarman 
Tribhuvana Ghakravarti Sri Kulaekharadeva. The pre- 
siding deity of this Siva temple, Manivannesvara, has been 
corrupted to Masilamani&vara in modern times.? "The 
temple at present is in a very dilapidated condition, washed 
by thesea. The bronze image of the dancing Siva described 
below (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 2) is the Utsvamürti of this temple. 
The image has a jatémakuta tied into a knot by a snake with 
its hood spread out. A grinning skull is also seen promi- 
nently and a few locks of hair fall gracefully on either side. 
'The crescent moon is to be found on the left. The descend- 
ing Ganga is shown in a suppliant attitude in one of the 
falling locks of the jatà on the right side. Correspondingly, 
on the left side, we find a snake issuing from the locks to 
balance Gaügà on the right. The image has three eyes. 
"The ears seem to be bare. The damaru is held in the upper 
right hand while the lower one is in abhaya posc. Agni 
is seen in the palm of the left upper hand and the lower one 
is gaja or Kari hasta attitude. Finger rings, bracelet and 
amulets adorn the hands. The right leg is placed firmly 
on the back of the Apasmàra and is slightly bent. The left 
leg is found crossed over the right with the knee almost 
in level with the navel. Toe rings and anklets adorn the 
feet. "The figure is clad only in a loin cloth, accompanied 


2 Jbid., Nos. 76 and 77. 
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by a flowing argavastra and the nabhisiitra. Curiously enough 
the image is devoid of yajfiopavita. The trodden Apasmara, 
carrying the heavy weight of Siva on his elbows, has his 
head in a slightly raised level and is seen with a cobra posed 
to attack. 

At the bottom, on the right, near the head of the Apsamara 
we see a four-handed figure playing the panchamukhavadya, 
a compression instrument? (Pl. XXXII, Fig. 3). The three- 
eyed musician wears a jatamakuta, and patrakundalas. His 
head is slightly raised in an angle and it seems as though 
he is lost in the rhythm of the cosmic dancer. He has 
two lower arms, of which one, the left, is touching the 
vàdya with the finger, while the right one is raised and ready 
to strike the instrument with the index finger. 

At the fect of the Apasmara and on the left of Siva we see 
a gluttonous Siva gana with patrakundala, dangling hair-locks, 
udarabandha etc. Wis hands, adorned with bracelet and 
amulets, play the cymbals marking time. He is clad in a 
loin cloth and has a yajaopavita. He is almost squatting, 
and is looking up at the cosmic dancer. The whole group 
cast in a single mould is dynamic, possessing action, move- 
ment and rhythm. The image can be dated to the roth- 
11th century A.D. 


K. S. Ramachandran 
C. Krishnamurthy 


2 A stone sculpture of Siva playing this instrument can be scen in 
the basement of Nrittemandapa at Chidambaram, South Arcot 
District, Madras. 
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- WITH REGARD TO KISHANGARH PAINTING 
To the Editors, 


Sirs, 


1. The Editors’ Note, appended to my review of Kishangark 
Painting (Lalit Kala, No. 6), reveals the consistent misfortune 
with which the production of this great book has been 
attended, Although it possesses a gigantic format, 'limita- 
tions of space’ apparently prevented the inclusion of essen- 
tial data. Inscriptions either defied interpretation or were 
not readily available. Exact references to the State 
Archives and verbatim excerpts from Durbar records 
were excluded. Lalit Kala was not availed of for detailed 
documentation or for the reasoned discussion of contro- 
versial points. Above all, with the sad demise of Eric 
Dickinson, much basic research had to be done secondhand 
or at a distance. 

2. (para. 8). The picture from a Gita Govinda series 
(pl. XV) reproduced on the jacket is one least obviously 
in the Kishangarh style of the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries. The Kishangarh facial type is wanting and there 
are many idioms—the tangled sky, the mauve hiliside, 
the frail bamboos, the vertical banks of the stream —which 
favour a date not later than the very early 18th century. 
To dispel any doubt about its date (1820), therefore, it 
was necessary not only to quote the colophon of the series 
but to show that the date had, in fact, been read correctly. 
The Editors now explain that the colophon is no longer 
available but that it was seen by Dickinson in Kishangarh 
arid read for him by “so expert a scholar as Faiyaz Ali 
Khan.” They then argue that because of this “there ought 
to be no doubt about the date." Yet, of all the lessons 
which have been so painfully learnt in the last 15 years, 
the most bitter surely is this—that even the most eminent 
and respected ‘experts’ are capable of linguistic errors. No 
one has been more universally admired for his erudition 
than Dr. L. D. Barnett, yet even he read the inscription 
on pl. 1 in Mr. Basil Gray’s Rajput Painting (London, 1948) 
as “seeming to record the name of the painter Viradatta, 
son of Ujjvaladatta" instead of “Raga Vinoda Hindoleda 
putra.” In his recent book, Bundi Painting, that talented 
young scholar, Mr. Pramod Chandra, states that an 
inscription (pl. 1) *can be interpreted to mean that it was 
either painted or presented by one Daudia in V. S. 1739/ 
1682 A.D." whereas the inscription in question was read 
in March, 1960, by Sardar Mal of the Rajasthan Archives 
Department, Jaipur, as “1738 Dawarko Misra" and 
acclaimed as correct by Kumar Sangram Singh of 
Nawalgarh, Sri Gopi Krishna Kanoria and Sri Kirpal Singh 
Shekhawat. Even Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, that greatly 
admired and respected scholar, failed to notice that the 
Büstàn of Sa'di in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
painted for Násir-ud-din Shah by Haji Mahmüd was 
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clearly dated 908 Hirja (A.D. 1503), as had earlier been 
noted by Mr. B. W. Robinson and stated in my Central 
Indian Painting (London 1955), and hence could not be as 
late as A.D. 1507 as suggested in his valuable article 
“The Bustan Manuscript of Sultan Nasir Shah Khaiji," 
Marg, Vol. XU, No. 3, And finally what expert advised 
Mr. Khandalavaia that the lady out hunting (began shikár) 
in fig. 59 of his Pakari Miniature Painting was none other 
than a “personage of rank" named “Begam Sakir”? 
The above is only a random selection of mistakes by ‘expert 
scholars’ but many others could be cited. Tr is ef course 
open to the Editors, if they wish, to place implicit reliance 
on “so expert a scholar as Faiyaz Ali Khan". But they 
can hardly be surprised if others prefer the evidence of 
their own eyes. 

3. (paras. 5 and 9). For the history of Kishangarh 
painting, the problem of the artist Nihal Chand is obvi- 
ously of prime significance. Yet when we ask on what 
basis his reputation rests, what pictures can indisputably be 
ascribed to him and what were the years of his greatest 
work, we realise how very e is known of his entire 
career. The fact that he is stated in the epigraph to PL X 
to be in the moonlight music party of Maharaja Sardar 
Singh suggests that he was certainly of some importance 


after the reign of Savant Singh. But we have only to recall 
w treacherous 


the case of Mola Ram of Garhwal to realise 
a form of evidence is local reputation. Was Nihal Chand 


boosted as an artist because he was, in fact, a courtier ? 


Was he the equivalent of the ‘Garhwal master-artist’ or 
m? Can w 


uting a poor quality picture to 


was he a mere “Mola E € trust the inscription 
(still not published) att 
him and dating it 1757? Why should only one picture 
by Nihal Chand have such an inscription and that picture 
be a bad one? If N Chand actually did paint this 
picture and "it marks the commencement im the decline 
of his work,” as Mr. Khandalavala urges, would the artist 
have been included in the music party five to ten years 
later and would he, even later still —in 1773, if the Durbar 
entry is to be believed —have been specially supplied with 
gold leaf? Ifthe work of 1757 is poor, why should not other 


poor pictures, bearing bis name, also be by him? At the 
same time, viewing the matter from the other end, if the 
picture dated 1757 is in fact by Nihal Chand, may it not 
be the beginning of his improvement? An artist's powers do 
not necessarily decline with increasing years. Ia fact, 
as we know from such masters as Hokusai, Bihzüd, Aga 
Reza, Farrokh Beg, Titian, Rembrandt, Ingres, Renoir and 
Cézanne, the very reverse may often be the case. Hokusai 
even claimed in a letter, written in his seventy-üfth year, 
“At the age of six I had a fancy for reproducing form; for 
50 years I made many book illustrations, but even at 70 
I had little skill. Only when I reached the age of 73 
did I begin to understand how rightly to represent animals, 
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birds, insects, fish and plants.” If this is so, would not 
Nihil Chand’s masterpieces then be the work not of his 
carlier period (if such existed) but of a later period, i.e., 
after 1757? 

How, then, should we regard the identities of the artists 
Amar Chand and Nihal Chand? In my review (Lalit 
Kala, No. 6) no. 13 in the key to pl. X was connected with 
the Purohit of Sardar Singh, no. 12 with the artist Nihal 
Chand and no. 11 with the artist Amar Chand, The 
Editors concede that between the names of Pathan Inàyat 
Khan (no. 5 in the epigraph, no. 33 in the key) and 
Shaikh Khwaja Bakhsh (no. ro in the epigraph, no. IO 
in the key), the epigraph gives four names, though, if we 
exclude Maharaji Sardar Singh (1 in the epigraph, 30 in 
the key), the picture discloses only three seated figures. 
They assert that these seated figures are among “those 
granted private audience” and although the name of the 
painter Amar Chand is among these four names, they 
claim that he himself is not “depicted in the painting nor 
is there any suggestion in the inscription that he is included 
in the picture." They point out that the gold label beside 
figure no. 11 says “Nihal Chand” in the original and that 
since “the labels in gold give the names of certain retainers, 
Amber, Falanji, Miran Mir (of whom no mention is made 
in the inscription on the reverse), it is evident that the 
labels in gold must be contemporary with the painting and 
inscribed by a person who could correctly identify all the 
personages in the assembly." "Therefore," they conclude, 
“the label ‘Nihal Chand’ under no. 11 of the key must be 
regarded as conclusive evidence that the seated figure is 
Nihal Chand not Amar Chand.” The crucial points for 
discussion, therefore, are (a) the reliability of the gold 
labels and (b) the interpretation to be put on the epigraph. 
5. So far as the gold labels are concerned, we are faced 
with a handicap which at present seems insuperable— 
the fact that only some of them can be read with certainty 
and that there is no apparent means of investigating all of 
them in detail. The total number of figures in the picture 
is 36. ‘The total number of labels (even including smudges) 
does not exceed 16. In some cases it is a matter for con- 
jecture as to which figure a label applies. It is important, 
however, to realise that far from “the names of those depicted 
in the painting being written in gold against each of the 
figures” as stated by Mr. Khandalavala in the text, 20 
figures in the painting have no labels. The argument, 
therefore, that whoever wrote the labels was a person “who 
could correctly identify all the personages in the assembly” 
is plainly incorrect. If he could do so, why were 20 left 
out. Yet this point is obviously of great importance for 
it at once calls into question his whole reliability. Assum- 
ing “Amber, Falanji, Miran Mir” to be correct readings 
of the present vague smudges, they are seemingly contra- 
dicted by the names given in the epigraph. The epigraph 
names 29 of the 36 figures and gives detailed information 
about many of them. The writer of the labels, on the 
other hand, gives only summary information (‘‘Nihal 
Chand” instead of “Musavvir Nihal Chand kaum Sürdhaj 
Bhikhchandot," “Pathan Inayat Khan” instead of “ Pathan 
Ináyat Khan Pani valad Maujüm Khan,” “Lala Himmat Singh" 
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instead of “Lala Himmat Singh —Gajsinghot Brahman 
Sarsutadat’”” and so on). Prima facie, then, it was the 
writer of the epigraph who possessed the greater knowledge, 
not the writer of the gold labels. If, however, the latter 
was unreliable in these cases, why should he be reliable 
in others? We are confronted, in fact, with a series of 
labels which could well have been put on later (possibly 
after some of the figures had died), which cover less than 
half the assembled persons, which carry no presumption 
of correctness and which provide at best only a rough and 
crude guide. Moreover, if the gold labels are contem- 
porary with the picture, as the Editors assert, why did the 
writer of the epigraph need to distinguish the herald, 
eunuchs and musicians by colour of turbans and by what 
they held? If the gold labels were already there, none of 
these details would have been in the least degree necessary. 
In such circumstances, how is it possible to regard the label 
“Nihal Chand” under no. 11 of the key as proof of no. 11's 
identity? 

6. Ifthe gold labels are of very restricted value, what are 
we to make of the epigraph? Does the picture (pl. X) 
portray a moonlight festival, as the Editors now suggest, or a 
*moonlight music-party," as Mr. Khandalavala originally 
called it? Is it a formal or an informal occasion? Who are 
present and what does the picture set out to record ? What 
does the epigraph exactly say? 

7. The first point to be decided is the meaning of the words 
bakhat khilvat and khilvatī log. These are translated in the 
Editors’ note as “at the time of private audience” and 
“the members of private audience". In other words, a 
touch of formal status is given to certain members of the 
party and this is re-inforced by a suggestion made earlier 
in the note that “‘it is clear that the seated figures were those 
granted private audience." Similarly the words amakhas 
kā chaukabich ka chabülarà par majalas mahatabikt mai 
khilvati log hájar are translated “on the platform in the centre 
of the public audience hall is being held the moonlight 
festival in which the members of private audience were 
present.” But do the words, in fact, justify so precise and 
formal an interpretation? — Khilval, in Rai Krishnadasa’s 
judgment, means ‘private’ rather than ‘private audience’, 

and majalas māhatābī ‘a moonlight gathering’ rather than 
‘moonlight festival’. Is not the simple meaning, then, 

that this is a gathering of the raja’s private staff and intimate 

members of the household and that they are relaxing with 

a singing party in the moonlight? In that case, everyone 
present is khilvatt log. Neither Nihal Chand nor Amar 

Chand has been formally granted private audience. The 

whole occasion is private and the picture is simply a record 

of all those, high and low, who were present. This inter- 

pretation is confirmed by the key phrase which follows— 

tyakt taswira kī isamnavisi. This is translated by the 

Editors “Their portraits are inscribed as follows” and 

since the phrase comes immediately after the words 

Khilvati log hajar and these words have already been 

rendered “members of the private audience," the impli- 

cation is that it is the portraits of these and of no others 

which are inscribed below. But this is not a fact. As we 

have seen, the epigraph names far more than a limited 
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number of seated figures (the supposed members of private 
audience) and draws no distinction between them and other 
members of the party. It lists, in fact, the greater part of 
the gathering and if we take khilvati log hajar to mean 
“private company," this is exactly what the words say — 
“This (ie., the epigraph) is a list of names (isamna:isi) 
of their portraits (tydki taswird ki)." 

8. One further point requires discussion. After describ- 
ing in detail the many kinds of musical instrument of 
which Nür Muhammad Yàr Muhammad are masters, the 
epigraph prefaces a group of five names with the word 
büjdár. This is translated by the Editors as “instrumen- 
talists," presumably on the assumption that it is an alter- 
native form of bdjantari (musician), from aja, musical 
instrument. If this is correct, however, it raises the difficulty 
that there are only four figures to whom this could apply. 
(Of the six standing instrumentalists, two — the father and 
brother of Pana and Pokhraj—are later described in detail.) 
Baj, however, as Rai Krishnadasa has pointed out, is 
obviously baz (female falcon) in which case bāzdār is 
*falconer or ‘hawker’. And when we look at the picture, 
we find that there are five persons, otherwise unaccounted 
for, to whom this very term exactly applies. They are 
nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 and of these, 4 and 7 in fact hold hawks 
while 5 and 6 carry gauntlets or hawking gloves in their 
belts. No. 8 may also have a gauntlet but since he is facing 
left and the glove is used by the right hand, it is naturally 
not visible. It is significant that the three who do not 
carry hawks are the seniormost in years and hence most 
probably in rank and that three hawks are shown perched 
beside the raj, one on his wrist, the remaining two at his 
side. There can be little doubt, then, that these are our 
men. Their names run—Miran, his younger brother 
Ala Bakhs(h), Jhabar Khan, Khwaja Bakhs(h) and Latif 
Khan. Far from being ‘instrumentalists’, as the Editors 
opine, therefore, they are, in fact, just what they are 
depicted —‘falconers’ or ‘hawkers’. 

g. Who, however, are Nihal Chand and Amar Chand? 
We have seen that the purpose of the epigraph is not merely 
to record who was present at the party but who is in the 
picture. This is the plain meaning of tydki taswird ki 
nisamnáwisi followed, as it is, by a long list of names. In 
this list Amar Chand is mentioned not merely as the artist 
who painted the picture but as someone who is present. Since 
he was present at the gathering and the purpose of the 
picture was to record those present, the picture would 
obviously have been incomplete if Amar Chand had been 
omitted. Moreover, if he had merely been the artist 
who had painted the picture his name would almost 
certainly have come at the end. But the epigraph does not 
say that he was omitted. On the contrary, it includes 
him after Nihal Chand and before Shaikh Khwaja Bakhs(h), 
and then says— "it is he who did this painting." It is 
clearly referring to someone in the picture and if we take 
no. 10 to be Shaikh Khwaja Bakhs(h), no. 11, the person 
next to him, must be Amar Chand. It is unlikely that he 
would have suppressed his presence, particularly when 
another artist, Nihal Chand, was also present. He would 
rather have deemed it a challenge to his own virtuosity 


to include himself in the picture. That artists sometimes 
included themselves in their own pictures is a well-known 
fact, The artist Nainsukh for example shows himself 
presenting his patron, Raja Balwant Singh, with a picture 
(Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, fig. 36). Yet 
one perplexing fact remains, Of those on the main terrace 
itself (apart from the dancing party and Raja Sardar Singh), 
twelve names are recorded but only eleven persons are 
depicted. One person noted in the inscription as being 
portrayed has, therefore, been omitted. That he was the 
painter of the picture, Amar Chand, is negatived by the 
circumstances which I have listed above. Yet, of the 
others present, we have no information. At least two, 
according to the Editors, were described as unidentified 
“because it was not clear if any label could be ascribed 
to them.” Does not everything, then, paint to only one 
conclusion-— that our missing figure is amongst these other 
names? 
I am deeply indebted to Rai Krishnadasa, Mr. Gopi 
Krishna Kanoria and Mr. Robert Skelton for valuable 
suggestions and comments and for tireless asistance in 
interpreting PI. X and its epigraph. 

W. G. Archer 


EDITORS’ NOTE ON MR. ARCHER'S LETTER 


When we appended a note to Mr. Archer's review, we 
explicitly stated that we had no intention of controverting 
his epinions, and that we had confined ourselves to bare 
statements of fact. That our note was justified and necessary 
is evident from a perusal of Mr. Archer's reply in which 
new arguments are advanced but the factual position 
enunciated by us is not controverted. 

(1) The inscription mentions fws mames after Pathan 
Inàyat Khan Pani (no. 33 of the key}, namely (a) the 
purohit of Sardar Singh of the Harkarna family and (b; Kalla 
Ballabhdas of the Kirparam family. Mr. Archer had 
omitted the second name altogether in his reading. Thus 
the correct position is that starting with Baghavat Jivan 
Singh (no. 34 of the key} and proceeding strictly according 
to the inscription, in the very manner in which Mr. Archer 
would have us do, and rightly so, we find that no. 11 of the 
key is Nihal Chand, and this result tallys with the gold 
label under no. 11 of the key. It may further be noted that 
taking the persons in the very order of the inscription we find 
that the names applicable to the nos. from 34 to 11 of the 
key tally with the gold labels in five out of seven names. 
In two cases the labels are not discernible. Thus if the 
inscription is to be relied on, and be it noted Mr, Archer 
relies on it as contemporary with the painting, then we 
arrive with mathematical certainty at the result that no. 11 
of the key is Nihal Chand. Moreover, in the inscription, the 
name after ‘Niha! Chand? (no. 11 of the key) is Amar Chand, 
who is mentioned as being the painter of the picture, and 
then comes the name of the falconer Khwaja Baksh, 
a retainer, But in the painting itself there is no person 
between Nihal Chand (no. r: of the key) and Khwaja 
Baksh, the falconer (no. 10 of the key}. Incidentally, 
the gold label under no. 10 of the key also reads clearly as 
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Khwaji Baksh. In view of this factual position can there 
then be any doubt that Amar Chand, the artist of the 
picture, is not included in the painting? In fact, it would 
be quite extraordinary if he were present and the inscrip- 
tion certainly does not suggest his presence in the painting. 
Mr. Archer having originally misread the inscription by 
completely omitting Kalli Ballabhdas (no. 12 of the key) 
from his reading now wants to support his original theory 
on new grounds because it can no longer be supported by the 
order of the names given in the inscription. Of course it is 
quite legitimate for Mr. Archer to still try and justify his 
theory after realizing his initial factual mistake but the 
insuperable obstacle in Mr. Archer’s way is a simple 
arithmetical calculation, namely, counting from Baghavat 
Jivan Singh (no. 34 of the key) to Nihal Chand (no. 11 
of the key) in the order given in the very inscription on 
which he relies. Let us ignore all the labels. Mr. Archer 
has apparently realized that he cannot in the same breath 
rely on the inscription as accurate and yet maintain it is 
inaccurate in so far as it negatives his reasoning. So he 
has avoided this simple arithmetical calculation by omit- 
ting all reference to it. The result is that the editors were 
justified in pointing out an important factual error in 
Mr. Archer’s reading of the names in the inscription by his 
omission of the name Kaila Ballabhdàs (no. 12 of the key). 
(2) Mr. Archer also does not controvert another factual 
error on his part pointed out by us, namely that he misread 
the inscription with regard to Pana (no. 29 of the key) 
and Pokhraj (no. 28 of the key). Here again the editors 
were justified in pointing out a factual error of identification. 
The rest of the Editors’ Note was confined to giving bare 
factual information regarding matters which Mr. Archer 
had queried. In his present reply Mr. Archer has dealt 


with several new matters. To the extent that they are an 
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expression of opinion on his part on the views of the authors 
of Kishangarh Painting, wc have to eschew all reference to 
them. The editors never query a reviewer's opinions nor 
permit any correspondence by the author or anyone else 
on a reviewer's opinions. But bare statements of fact we 
With regard to the new statements 
of fact (we exclude opinions) in Mr. Archer’s reply, we 
agree that Rai Krishnadasa's reading of bajdar as ‘‘falconers”’ 
can be correct and that it is a more suitable reading, as 
Mr. Archer points out, than our reading of the word as 
“instrumentalists”. We are grateful in the interests of 
accuracy for the suggested correction. With regard to 
Mr. Archer’s assertion that the inscription states that “this 


will always publish. 


is a gathering of the raja’s private staff," we merely point 
out that by no flight of fancy can the muttwali of the Ajmer 
dargah (no. 35 of the key) be a member of the raja’s private 
staff. This fact by itself is sufficient to negative Mr. 
Archer’s interpretation of the word khilvali log, and con- 
sequently the theory based on this interpretation, apart 
from any other shortcomings it may have, is not tenable. 
Incidentally, we may inform Mr. Archer that though we 
ourselves felt the Gita Govinda miniature, pl. 15, to be earlier 
than A.D. 1820, the colophon not only gave the date 1820, 
but stated that this Ms was made at the command of Kalyan 
Singh (A.D. 1798-1858). In this connection we may be 
pardoned for still thinking that the authors of Kishangarh 
Painting were justificd in placing reliance on a scholar of 
Mr. Faiz Ali Khan's ability as far as the Hindi language 
is concerned both with regard to his reading of the colophon 
and the contents of the State Archives, the relevant 
extracts from which were copied verbatim. When the 
book was being written Mr. Khandalavala went to 
Kishangarh to sec the Darbar collection but this Ms 
could not be traced and has still not been traced. 
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JOURNAL OF INDIAN TEXTILE HISTORY : Nos. I 
(1955), II (1956), III (1957), IV (1958). Edited by 
John Irwin. 


India from very ancient times has been famous for its 
textile manufacture. Unfortunately the history of Indian 
textiles has not received much attention as yet. The reason 
is the obvious lack of material which lies scattered over in 
Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, whose technical import 
defies proper identification without painstaking research. 
Stock-lists of textiles begin appearing in Indian literature 
from at least the 3rd century B.C., and continue till the 
18th century. Had the words appearing in the lists been 
properly described and commented upon, the task of the 
textile historians would have been much easier. But as 
the case is, to get sense out of these lists requires patient 
research, which few have so far cared to pursue. The 
medieval stock-lists of textiles pose a new problem. With 
the advent of Muslim power in India the traditional Indian 
textiles underwent important changes. With close trade 
relations with the Middle East, many trade names of Arabic 


and Persian origin in Indianised forms crept into the stock- 


lists. Now if such words were to be etymologised on a 
purely Sanskrit basis, the results are bound to be fantastic. 
Naturally a student of Indian textile history has to probe 
the Persian and Arabic sources, making his task doubly 
difficult. In some countries archaeology has been of help 
in solving some problems of textile history, but so far as 
India is concerned, the archaeological evidences are 
extremely slender. The existence of cotton spun textiles 
at Mohenjodaro has been proved and recently the excava- 
tions at Newasa has taken the antiquity of silk in India to 
the second millennium B.C. The ruins of Fostat, near 
Cairo, have yielded examples of printed cotton of Indian 
origin. That is all that archaeology has to say about 
Indian textiles. Beset with such difficulties, John Irvin 
is right in saying, “Such pioneering work as already done 
has been mainly on the periphery, involving study and 
classification of handloom fabrics in the last century of their 
decline." Much remains to be done and credit of explor- 
ing new fields must go to Mr. John Irwin and his colla- 
borators for giving new direction to history of Indian textiles 
through the medium of this learned journal. 

John Irwin in a series of three articles (Nos. I-III) covers 
Indian textile trade in the 17th century. He discusses 
thoroughly the textile trade of Western India, Coromandel 
Coast and Bengal, basing his evidences on unpublished 
records, preserved mainly in the old India Office, relevant 
cross references to published records being given in foot- 
notes. This alone shows how much pains the author had 
to take to unravel certain obscure points in the textile trade 
of the 17th century. z 

In his article on the textile trade of Western India (No. I), 
his subheadings, namely, commercial policy, trading 


rnethods in India, painted and printed calicoes, "m 
cries, pile carpets, woollen cloth, silk fabrics, plain and 
dyed calicoes, show his catholicity of treatment. A glossary 
of terms used in the textile trade of Western India, the names 
of almost all important fabrics exported from Western India, 
is spelt in the corrupt forms in which they are found in the 
records. Mr. Irwin is rather apologetic about his philological 
limitations, but let the reviewer assure him that even the ; 
best of philologists would find it difficult to find etymologies Re 
for the words which are seldom recorded in the dictionaries k 
and whose very parentage at times is doubtful. The review- 
er, however, may suggest certain Hindi and Gujarati equi- 
valents to the corrupt English forms in the glossary. 
Adputtaes. Probably derived from Sanskrit ardhapatia, i.e., : 
half silk, the mishru of later days. I. 
Ardeas. It may be derived from Hindi addht, which, ts 
however, is a good kind of muslin. The word is of great ty 
antiquity and appears in Mahávaggi VIII, I. 4, as addha, v 
explained by the commentator rather speculatively as costing 
500 karshapanas. It remains to be seen whether addha and 
its later derivative come originally from Sanskrit ddiya, rich. 
Callawoypoose. Perhaps derived from chdrpaiposh ; bed 
cover which was normally striped. 
Capperees. Corrupt form of Hindi kaparf and Gujarati 
kapüriyd ; its literal meaning being as white as camphor. 
Dutties. Derived from Gujarati and Hindi dhofi, a variety 
of coarse cotton cloth. 
Joories. Could be derived from Hindi jhari, a coarse chádar 
or jhind ; plain white calico of fine variety. : 
Meanes. Minii of Gujarati zarpaka lists, decorated with E 
pattern imitating enamelling in gold. 7 
Nickanees. Apparently derived from Hindi nakki or 
ndkhiini ; technically used for very fine closely woven borders. 
Populee. The same as papadi of Gujarati varnaka lists. 
Sallowes. Hindi sala. 
Dr. Agnes Geijer in her article on “Some Evidence of 
Indo-European Cotton Trade in Pre-Mughal Times” 
examines at length the linguistic evidences about the 0 
introduction of cotton in medieval Europe. Her sugges- f 
tions regarding the derivation of ciAint from Sanskrit — 
chitra, however, raises insuperable philological difficulties. — 
Whether the Swedish and Norwegian seter, setar, sacther Er 
and the medieval German zeler, tzeter, ezeter have anything = 
to do with chhint, the reviewer is not in a position to affirm. — 
It is, however, significant that ¿hitra in the sense of pss. : 
is of common occurrence in Sanskrit. ie i 
Mrs. Pupul SR in her article "A Need Group 


Andhra Pradesh. 
A select bibliography at the end adds to the 
dt this ancien issues. j 
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and identification of the remarkable Beaulicu Ms in a 
French library, which has been published in full with a 
commentary by the distinguished French textile historian 
Mon. P. R. Schwartz, who was instrumental in bringing 
the Ms to light in the library of the Museé National 
d'Historie Naturelle, Paris, where it lay neglected and 
forgotten. The document does not bear any date, but must 
have been written before 1739. The coloured reproductions 
of the original samples serve as a vivid commentary to the 
account of cotton painting by Beaulieu. 

John Irwin in the second instalment of "Indian Textile 
"Trade in the Seventeenth Century" deals exhaustively with 
the textile trade of the Coromandel Coast with its focus 
to the Malay Archipelago, which later on was diverted by 
the Portuguese via the Middle East to Western Europe. 
The painted cottons seem to have been in great demand, 
though the actual produce never seems to have been very 
large in the 17th century. There was a great demand for 
painted cotton from the Mughal and the Deccani courts 
with the result that in 1646 the ruler of Golconda went as 
far as to insist that all cotton-painters should work only for 
him. This internal demand for painted cottons is reflected 
in the 17th century Varnaka list, where they are mentioned 
as machhlipatans, i.e, made at Masulipatam. The 
Coromandel Coast in the 17th century also manufactured 
fine muslin. The article is rounded off with a useful glossary 
of terms used in the Coromandel trade — lansoll, lauzolls 
seems to be the same as Malabar ilachhari of the varnaka lists, 
while the Morees is the same as moliya. 

Mr. K. B. Brett continues from the previous number his 
researches in European sources of Indian chintz design. 
His first article deals with an English source, and the second 
with a French source. R. N. Mehta has contributed an 
interesting note on “The Historical Evidence for Two Jain 
Velvets from the First Quarter of the 18th Century,” in which 
he describes two embroidered puthia (a small hanging placed 
behind a Jain monk when he delivers a sermon). Dr. Mehta 
ascribes the same date, i.c., first quarter of the 18th century, 
to both pieces. There is, however, no doubt that the 
uninscribed puthid is of early date, probably middle of the 
17th century or a little later. The typical Shah Jahani 
costume of the male attendant and free treatment of floral 
sprays should support this view. A bibliography of Indian 
textiles between 1300-1700 based on travellers’ records 
and a second bibliography of modern literature on the 
history of Indian textiles enhances the usefulness of this 
volume. 

In No. III (1957) R. N. Mehta contributes an interesting 
article on painted tapestries used in the temple of the 
Vallabhacharya sect. The subject matter of the pichhvais is 
concerned with the life and exploits of Krishna. In his 
article “French Documents on Indian Cotton Printing. 
Ii. New Light on Old Material,” P. R. Schwartz examines 
two letters written in 1742 and 1747 by the Jesuit Father 
Cocurdoux, one of which had not been previously translated, 
and an anonymous article entitled “Methods of Printing 
Cotton Used in India,” which appeared in the Journal 
Occonomique, Paris, July, 1752, which was also not previously 
translated or reproduced. K. B. Brett deals with “The 
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Flowering Tree in Indian Chintz," in which the learned 
writer deals with flowering tree motifs in Indian chintz 
based on their European prototypes. John Irwin in “Indian 
Textile Trade in the Seventeenth Century: Bengal,” 
completes his series of textile history based on unpublished 
documents. The term ‘Bengal’ here, besides including East 
and West Bengal, also includes the adjacent states of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

A glossary of terms used in Bengal trade further enhances 
the value of the article. The following Hindi and Persian 
equivalents for English terms could be suggested: Ambertec is 
the same as amriti of Sabhasringara (p. 305); Arundi, Arundee 
stands for modern andi, a rough Assamese silk chadar made 
from wild silk. The Sabhafringdra, p. 313, mentions the 
original name erandi. Charadaries, carridaries may be 
derived from chddar, i.e., chequer or jadar, a kind of silk 
of the Varnaka lists. Nillaes stands for nilaka of Sabhasringara, 
p. 313. Sannoes, sannas stands for sania and seerhaudconnaes 
for sarhadkhani, i.c., chequered border. Seersuckers has its 
equivalent in sirakar of Sabhasringára, p. 312. 

In No. IV (1958), Alfred Bühler, a leading authority on 
Indonesian textiles, contributes an article on “‘Patola 
Influences in Southeast Asia." P. R. Schwartz in “The 
Roxburgh Account of Indian Cotton Painting: 1795" has 
re-examined and commented on William Roxburgh's 
report on the same subject and has 
certain inaccuracies in his observations. John Irwin 
in the fourth instalment of "The Indian Textile Trade 
in the Seventeenth Century” examines the question of 
foreign influences. As he has rightly observed, ‘““The success 
of East India Company did not depend simply on the 
carrying of textiles ready-made from India to Europe. 
It was a highly specialised trade for which goods had to be 
specially commissioned according to European needs, 
and this meant the adaptation of Indian skills and techniques 
to alien standards of taste and fashion.” This catering 
for alien taste and fashion in export trade does not seem to 
be confined to any particular period of Indian history 
as the extant examples of chintz made in India but following 
Arab and Persian patterns from Fostat show. It is also 
a well-known fact that Akbar and Jahangir induced 
foreign craftsman to introduce new styles and techniques 
which were in demand in the Mughal court. The European 
traders were also disappointed with the well established 
Indian tradition, but once they discovered that the Hindu 
craftsman was a willing and imaginative copyist, their 
troubles and doubts were over. 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala has extensively commented on 
“References to Textiles in Bana’s Harshacharita,” a Sanskrit 
text of great importance for the social and cultural history 
of India in the 7th century. His comments on tie-and-dye 
process mentioned by Bana are extremely interesting. 
While reviewing the four numbers of the Journal of Indian 
Textile History one is struck with the fact that while European 
sources are dealt with exhaustively from the point of view 
of patterns and techniques, Indian textiles for internal con- 
sumption lying neglected and uncatalogued in Indian 
museums have received hardly any attention. The fault 
lies with Indian scholars. Though we are accustomed to 
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swear by the ancient textile trade of India, it is regret- 
table that there are hardly a few who are seriously interested 
in textile history. Much was expected from the Handi- 
crafts and Handloom Boards in this direction, but so far 
our expectations have not been fulfilled. The study of 
Indian textiles of bygone days requires knowledge of 
history and techniques, but unhappily talents combining 
both are not available in India. How to overcome this 
shortcoming should be the aim of authorities in power. 

M C. 


BASOHLI PAINTING : M. S. Randhawa, with 
“Afterword” by Mulk Raj Anand. Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Delhi 1959. 
38 colour plates. Rs. 35. 


The selection of paintings in the present volume docs not 
do full justice to so vital a school as that of Basohli in contrast 
to the same author's beautiful selection in his Kangra 
Paintings. Out of the 38 plates, only pls. 3, 6, 14, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33, 36 and 37 are really good examples 
of the Basohlischool. Pls. 12, 27, 32, 34 and 38 should not be 
characterized as Basohli £alam. They belong to the nume- 
rous mixed styles that prevailed in the hills. Pls. 16, 17 
and 18 are all late works perhaps done in Kulu, though 
not typically Kulu kalam, and may be regarded as the 
Basohli idiom in Kulu. They are not of the period 1670- 
1688, but circa mid-18th century. The author was informed 
by the owner of these Kulu paintings that they were the 
work of a group of Kashmiri Brahmins in the reign of Jagat 
Singh (1637-1672) and Bidli Singh (1675-1688). But 
these dates cannot be seriously considered once the details 
of these miniatures are analyzed. There is much loose 
tradition of this kind in the hills as elsewhere. 

The reproductions in the volume are often inaccurate in 
colour, thus detracting from the principal charm of the 
Basohli school. Pl. 33 in particular is a travesty of the 
original. 

The publishers’ note states that the book only seeks to sum up 
the existing information on the subject. Even so, the follow- 
ing errors should certainly be rectified in a future edition. 

1. Pl. 1, portrait of Kirpal Pal of Basohli, is not a con- 
temporary work but a copy made by Mankot artists in the 
second quarter of the 18th century. There are quite a 
number of Mankot paintings in the Basohli idiom belonging 
to this period. 

2. Pl. g is described as Medini Pal of Basohli, no doubt 
because there is a label to that effect on the margin or 
reverse of the painting. But the author was apparently 
unaware of the historical background of Basohli art. The 
raja in pl. 3, with his huge moustaches, is at least 40, while 
Medini Pal came to the throne at the age of 8 in A.D. 1725 
and died in A.D. 1736. Therefore he was but a stripling 
of 19 years at his death. The reviewer has repeatedly 
sounded a warning against the blind acceptance of Tankri 
labels, and if it had been heeded, this tragic error would 
not have occurred. Moreover, if the author had only 
taken the pains to look at pl. 3 a little more carefully, 
he would have realized that the raja is none other than 
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Kirpal Pal, reproduced in pl. 1. Pi. 3 is probably a 
contemporary or near conternporary study, and imrneasur- 
ably finer than the much later Mankot copy (pl. 1). 

3. PL 7, “The Birth of Krishna,” also from the Mankot 
group, is not early 18th century, but is nearer e. 1740. 
4. Pls. 8, 9, to and 11 are all from a series in the posses- 
sion of the Lambagraon Darbar, and pl. 15 is from a related 
group in the same collection. They were probably painted 
at the court of the Kangra chief Ghamand Chand (1751- 
1774) and represent a late idiom of Basohli painting in 
Kangra. The author ascribes pls. 8, 9 and 10 to the early 
18th century, but they cannot antedate A.D. 1750, having 
regard to their squat heavy figures, clumsy faces, stiff draw- 
ing, costume details and widely diffused colour tonality. 
Pl. t1 of the group is ascribed by the author to 1730-1750 
and pl. 15 to 17890. This distinction between miniatures 
of the same group and even the same series denotes dis- 
regard of stylistic analysis. Only one example should 
have been reproduced to illustrate the decline of the school 
which these miniatures typify. How unfortunate that 
pl. 9, a poor example, should again be reproduced as the 
frontispiece. 

5. Pl. 37, illustrating a dohà of Keíavadás (an identi- 
fication derived from the reviewer's Pahari Miniature 
Painting) is ascribed to ¢.,16g0 but this seems too early a 
date and circa 1720 would be nearer the mark. The author 
has not noted the female type. 

6. The translation of the famous Manaku inscription on 
the Gita Govinda series of A.D. 1730 can only be regarded as 
singularly unfortunate. The late N. P. Chakravati, one 
time epigraphist to the Government of India, had carefully 
and correctly interpreted this inscription, and the last 
word on the subject was said when India's great Sanskritist, 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane also interpreted the 
inscription, and after detailed consideration concluded 
that Manaku was undoubtedly the name of the patroness 
and not of the artist, whose name is in fact not mentioned 
on the margin. (See the reviewer's Pahari Miniature 
Painting, p. 83, for Sri Kane's interpretation.) The 
author's assertion that Manak and Manaku are male 
names and Manako is the female name cannot be given 
even passing consideration. Manak or Manek is a very 
common name, not only in the hills, but in many other 
parts of India, and it is used for both males and females. 
Manaku is a common variation of Manak usuaily used for 
females, in the hills and elsewhere, though its use for males 
is not unknown, particularly to denote a younger Manak 
in one and the same family. Manako, another common 
variation of Manak, is used more for males than females 
in most places. It was the late N. C. Mehta who first 
translated the inscription incorrectly, thinking that Manaku 
was the artist’s name, and the author has borrowed this 
erroneous idea. But since Mahamahopadhyaya Kane's 
authoritative and reasoned interpretation there is no scope 
left for controversy. 

7. The author, while adopting the reviewer's theory that 
the early Basohli artists must have been trained in the late 
Aurangazeb school, fails to recognize their familiarity with 
early Rajasthani art. 
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8. The Basohli type wooden reliefs from Brahmor Kothi 
in Chamba are later insertions of the 18th century in a folk 
style. The author has tripped up in thinking that they 
are works of the 17th century. In fact all the original 17th 
century carvings of the Kothi are in the Rajput-Mughal 
style. Thus the carvings cannot support the theory as to 
the folk origin of Basohli painting, which the author has 
adopted from earlier writers who, in their turn, utilized 
premises which are now known to be factually incorrect. 
9. The author thinks that the existence of portraits of 
Sangram Pal (1635-1675) and Hindal Pal (1675-1678) in the 
Basohli style indicates that some artists were already present 
at Basohli even before Kirpal Pal (1678-1694). Having 
regard to various circumstances, the reviewer in his Pahari 
Miniature Painting, p. 63, opined that Kirpal Pal must be 
regarded as the founder of the Basohli school till evidence 
to the contrary is forthcoming. This proposition is now 
widely accepted. Mr. Randhawa's error arises from the 
fact that he has not realized that the portraits of Hindal 
Pal and Sangram Pal referred to by him are 18th century 
copies. These 18th century copies of early Pahari Rajas 
are well-known to all scholars of Pahari painting. 

10. The observations on Nurpur, following Archer, cannot 
be accepted till more evidence is available. Further 
research is essential as the conclusions are merely based on 
the assumption that if a collection is found in Nurpur the 
miniatures therein represent the Nurpur style. In fact the 
collection in question is a very mixed one and hence the 
need for caution. The reviewer has more than once point- 
ed out that many paintings in this collection which Archer 
ascribed to Nurpur were quite obviously from Kulu. It 
may also be noted that the Rasamaijari miniatures in the 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai collection, Ahmedabad, are on stylistic 
grounds, almost certainly a product of the Basohli ateliers, 
probably under Dhiraj Pal (1694-1725) and are not from 
Nurpur as the author states. (See Moti Chandra and 
the reviewer, “The Rasamaijari in Basohli Painting,” Lalit 
Kala, Nos. 3-4, p. 26-) 

11. The author seems to be unaware that portraits of 
Mughal emperors are found in several Pahari schools and 
that they are all mid-18th century studies. He has thus 
fallen into the error of thinking that the portraits of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb from the Mankot group belong to 
the period 1680-1690. 

19. It is stated that the Basohli style arose as a result ot 
the marriage of the folk art of the hills with Mughal tech- 
nique. But in fact we know that this is far from the truth. 
Some forms of folk art exist at all times in all places, but 
that is a very different proposition from saying that Basohli 
painting is based on the folk art of the hills. We would have 
appreciated some concrete references to the objects on which 
it was supposedly based. The mere existence of wide 
staring eyes, vivid colouring, stylized types and stylized 
compositions does not indicate a folk art ancestry in the 
hills, just as it does not make Basohli painting a primitive 
art, though it undoubtedly possesses primitive vigour. 
Both the author and Mulk Raj Anand, who writes an 
“afterword”, talk quite a deal about the folk art ancestry 
of Basohli painting, and it is opined that “A cursory glance 
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at Basohli paintings assures us of the folk basis of this style 
long before the Mughal influence made itself felt." Our 
only comment is that the glance was much too cursory. 

13. The text ends with a series of misstatements about the 
artist Nainsukh who incidentally has nothing to do with 
Basohli painting, and one wonders why Nainsukh as well 
as other irrelevant matters were dragged in. Nainsukh 
is arbitrarily removed by the author from Jammu in 
A.D. 1750 and planted in Guler, though in fact Nainsukh 
appears to have spent all his working years in the service 
of Balvant Singh of Jammu. 

14. In the chapter termed “Centres of Basohli Painting,” 
the author has misunderstood the true position. The 
Basohli style was the norm all over the hills till about 
A.D. 1740, and if we could only ascertain the provenance 
of all Basohli type work which exists, we would no doubt 
find that every state in the hills practised this style. 

15. In the chart of faces the dating is frequently incorrect 
and hence it affords no guide to stylistic developments. It 
also affords no guidance to provincial types because what is 
shown as Nurpur may not be Nurpur; what is shown as 
late Basohli is not Basohli at all; Kulu styles should not 
have been in the chart; and the Mankot face is not charac- 
teristic, but an isolated example. 

16. The author states that the Kangra style of painting 
had appeared at Basohli during the reign of Jit Pal (1736- 
1757), but in fact the Kangra style did not come into 
existence till about A.D. 1765. The same error is repeated 
in the statement that the Kangra style developed in Guler 
between 1750-1760. The author has not differentiated 
between the clear-cut *pre-Kangra" style of 1740-1760 
and the subsequent development therefrom of the Kangra 
kalam proper. 

17. It is quite erroncous to think that all miniatures 
which depict the gosdins Narayan and Bhagwandas are 
from Nurpur or Guler. The story of the ordeal had wide 
popularity not only all over the hills but all over northern 
India where the gosain sects had a foothold. The incident 
has been depicted in Kulu painting, and in the Sikh, 
Chamba and Basohli schools. Of the Nurpur school we still 
know too little to make pronouncements. The subject- 
matter of these miniatures, depicting the gosdins Narayan 
and Bhagwandas alongside imaginary portraits of the 
Emperor Jahangir, was first identified by the reviewer in 
his Pahari Miniature Painting, where the late Damthal fresco 
is also referred to, and Mr. Randhawa has utilized this 
identification but come to wrong conclusions on the pro- 
venance of these paintings. 

18. The author has fallen into the not uncommon error 
of confusing the archaistic with the archaic. The so-called 
Basohli primitives published by Ajit Ghose in Rupam No. 37 
are not the earliest products of the school. They represent 
18th century work by technically inferior artists who were 
not employed in the court ateliers. 

19. The glossary is inadequate and could have been 
omitted. Incidentally the gosdins were not hermits in 
practice. In fact they used to do quite a lot of trading. 

20. Mulk R&j Anand’s “afterword” is a most unusual 
feature. It conveys the impression that Mr. Randhawa’s 
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interpretation of the aesthetic significance of the school, 
which in fact is good, needed an additional interpretation. 
The ‘get up’ of the book is attractive. 


E: Je Ke 


AKOTA BRONZES : Umakant P. Shah. 
of Archaeology, Government of Bombay. 


Department 
Bombay 1959- 


SCULPTURES FROM SAMALAJI AND RODA 
(NORTH GUJARAT) IN THE BARODA MUSEUM : 
Umakant P. Shah. Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda. Vol. XIII (Special Number). Baroda 1960. 

It would be fair say that in these two books 
are published the two most important groups of North 
Indian sculpture and bronzes of the difficult period — 
variously called the Post-Gupta or the Pre-Medieval— 
which covers roughly the three centuries from A. D. 550 
to 850. It is appropriate that it is Dr. Umakant P. Shah 
who is the author of both books. He was primarily respon- 
sible for salvaging the Akota bronze hoard, most of which is 
Museum, and was one of the 


to 


now safely in the Baroda 
first scholars to appreciate the beauty and importance of 
the sculptures from Samalaji, and of the splendid group 
of temples at Roda. He has also done more work than 
any other scholar on the art of Western India generally. 
We must also be grateful to Sri V. L. Devkar, Director 
of the Barcda Museum, and to Dr. P. M. Joshi, Director 
of Archives and Historical Monuments, Government of 
Maharashtra, whose enlightened policy has made it possible 
for both books to be richly, even exhaustively, illustrated. 

The first complete publication of two such rich groups of 
material will naturally involve differences of opinion as 
to date and stylistic interpretation. We would like to 
have it clear in our minds what we mean by Late Gupta 
and Post-Gupta, but this is very difficult. In the eastern 
part of the Gupta Empire we know a certain amount about 
the Sarnath tradition in the 5th century A.D., but are not 
again on fairly sure ground until the reign of Dharmapala 
in the second half of the 8th century A.D. In the western 
region, say from Deogarh westwards, we have the Mathura 
Buddha of A.D. 549, and the two Vasantagarh bronzes of 
A.D. 687, but cannot date securely again until the roth 
century A.D. In these large gaps all dates have to be 
argued. To the differences that have already risen Dr. Shah 
refers at length in the introductory chapter of the Samalaji 
book. Both he and Karl Khandalavala are prepared to 
give some weight to Taranatha’s reference to an “Old 
Western School" founded in the time of a King Sila by an 
artist called Sringadhara of Marudeéa. Sringadhara 
himself is said to have left behind paintings and other 
masterpieces. Shah is inclined to identify Sila with the 
Maitraka Siladitya I (circa A.D. 580-612), Khandalavala 
with Harsha (about A.D. 606-647). Khandalavala 
believes that the earliest and finest of the Samalaji sculpture 
and of the Akota bronzes belong to the beginning of this 
“Old Western School” and may therefore, be dated in 
general to the 7th century A.D. In this view, which seems 
to me the correct one, Srifigadhara’s position as an inno- 
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vator is clear: he initiated in Western India the style to 
which we give the cumbersome name of Post-Gupta. 
Shah’s position on the other hand seems to me more difficult 
In the Akota book Srivigadhara has to begin his 
career earlier than Siláditya I in order to accommodate the 
Rishabhanatha and inscribed Jivantasvami (pls. 11 and 12a) 
which Shah believes belong to the “Old Western School” 
but are nevertheless to be dated about A.D. 550. Two 
bronzes (pls. 8 and 9) are even earlier —the Rishabhanatha 
about A.D. 460-500 and the Jivantasvimi about A.D. 500. 
All four are called Gupta in the catalogue. In the Samalaji 
book the “Old Western School” also begins about A.D. 559, 
inest of the Samalaji sculptures, e.g., figs. 14, 23, 
32-38, 41-42, 47 and 51, are all placed in the Late Kshatrapa 
period, that is, before A.D. 410. This means that the “Old 
Western School” is shorn of all Samalaji sculptures of the 
finest quality. Moreover though Shah seems definitely to 
make some sort of distinction between the Kshatrapa- 
Gupta period in Western India and the “Old Western 
School”, it is not clear in what respect Srifigadhara is to 
be considered an original artist and the founder of a new 


to sustain. 


but the 


school. 

There is, however, a certain air of unreality about any 
discussion of this “Old Western School". It tends to be an 
Tárà: 


nütha is recording 


argument about names merely. 
Buddhist tradition a thousand years after the event, and 
where we can check his historical facts we often find him in 
error. We should not allow his account to take us away 
from the objects themselves. In 
speak clearly for Khandalavala's view. There is so much 
ese two books that it is not 


y opinion the objects 


compressed into each page of th 
practicable here to do more than select certain points where 
a wide variance of opinion seems possible. Of the Akota 
images attributed by Shah to the Gupta period I can 
believe that the lovely Jivantasvami (figs. ga and gb) 
belongs to the late 6th century A.D., but surely the 
Rishabhanatha (figs. 8a and 8b), which Shah dates to 
about A.D. 460-500, is only a little, if at all, earlier than the 
A.D. 687 Vasantagarh Jinas. (The two dated images must 
be seen to be appreciated: the applied eyes, painted brows 
and continuous cleaning distort the style in any photograph.) 
The Rishabhanátha, dated by Shah to the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. (figs. 10 and 11) seems to me to belong to the 
late 8th century A.D. The Ambika (fig. 14), dated by 
Shah to the late 6th century A.D., seems to me not earlier 
than the late 7th century A.D. Moreover the Parsvanatha 
(fig. 22) dated to the middle of the 7th century A.D., seems 
to me to be pretty much of the same date as figs. 10-11. 
At the other end of the stylistic sequence I would like to 
make one comment. For Shah the earliest dated piece in 
the hoard is the Parivanitha (pl. 60) of Samvat 1006, 
which he reasonably considers to be A.D. 949-959. The 
Jina image (pl. 58) inscribed with a date 897 or Sgt is 
considered, however, to be in the Saka era and therefore 
equivalent to A.D. 975 or 969. In my opinion this is not 
permissible: the Jina is surely earlier stylistically than 
the Pársvanitha, and it would be better to interpret the 
date as in the Vikrama era and therefore A.D. 840-834. 
Though I find myself in almost continuous disagreement 
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with Dr. Shah both in his dating of the Akota hoard and 
in his general treatment of North Indian bronzes in Chs. II 
and IV, the vital chapter of the book, namely the catalogue 
of the hoard itself, seems to me a model of clarity and of full 
and meticulous scholarship. Armed with it and the 
excellent reproductions any scholar is fully equipped to 
come to his own conclusions. 

As regards the Samalaji sculptures I doubt if Dr. Shah will 
find many supporters for his view that the finest and earliest 
group date from the 4th century A.D. I would have 
thought, with Khandalavala, that they form a homogeneous 
group dating from the late 6th to the early 8th centuries A.D. 
like the related sculptures from south-west Rajasthan 
published by R. C. Agrawala (Lalit Kala, No. 6, October 
1959). It is perhaps worth emphasising here that the face 
of the magnificent Harihara at Chhota-Bedala (op. cit. 
pl XVII, fig. I) is recut. The two Tintoi sculptures 
(figs. 52-53), attributed to the carly 7th and 6th centuries 
A.D. respectively, seem rather to be about A.D. 800 and 
early 8th century A.D. The two sculptures from Kapurai 
(figs. 60a and b), attributed to the 6th-7th century A.D. 
seem to me to belong to the 8th and gth centuries A.D. 
respectively. Finally the Ardhanárisvara in the Jhalawad 
Museum (fig. 11), attributed to the 6th century A.D. by 
Dr. Shah, scems to be a Malwa style piece of the 8th century 
AD. or later. Here again though the conclusions are 
controversial, the material itself is fully presented and 
illustrated. 

The seven temples and kunda at Roda form together with 
the temples at Osia the two most important architectural 
groups in Western India of this period. The Roda monu- 
ments need attention. Only the plinth remains of Temple 
IV (fig. 79), and of Temple VII (fig. 91) the sabhamandapam 
has lost most of its remarkable roof since Inamdar photo- 
graphed it. These temples have also to be dated by style. 
They all have, or had, typical "northern Sikharas” with 
the exception of Temple II (fig. 80), whose roof may be 
compared with that of numerous published and unpub- 
lished small shrines in Kathiawar. In the text (p. 113) 
Dr. Shah dates the Roda group “roughly to the latter part 
of the Maitraka rule, i.c., the first half of the 8th century 
AD.” In his notes to List of Plates he is more precise. 
Temple V is dated to the latter part of the 7th century 
A.D., Temple VI to latter part of the 7th century A.D. 
or beginning of 8th century A.D., Temple III is slightly 
later than V, Temple VII is about A.D. 750, and Temple 
II possibly from the loter part of the Maitraka Period 
(c. A.D. 770). 

Here again it is necessary to becautious. The fully formed 
Solanki style appears somewhere about A.D. 1000, and thc 
interval between it and the end of the Gupta period covers 
four centuries. For his parallels Dr. Shah quotes thc 
fikharas at Ghumli (presumably the Ganapati alongside the 
Navalakha), Pashthar (presumably the Sürya Temple, 
not the Pafichayatana group), Miani (presumably the 
Mahadeva Temple just below the village on the right of 
the road to Visavada) and Wadhwan. He says the chaitya- 
window motifs at Roda are somewhat earlier than those 
on the Sürya Temple at Osia which he dates—correctly 


in my opinion—about A.D. goo. He also agrees with 
Sarasvati that Temple VI, which has a badly destroyed 
fikhara, is “from its simple design and chaste ornament 
nearer to the Gupta sikhara temple and not later than the 
7th century, is, in fact, the carliest Nagara temple in this 
area" (Kathiawar and Gujarat). I do not know what a 
Gupta stone sikhara looks like, but I feel from my own 
observations on the site that the sikhara of Temple VI is 
of the age more or less as the other monuments in the group. 
The earliest “northern” sikhara in North India is for me 
Sutrapada, where the split chaitya-window motif on the 
rahapaga is still a complete decorative unit. One can sec 
the formal series clearly in this area — a series which may well 
also be chronological: Sutrapada, the onc clean sikhara 
of the Nandesvara Group (unpublished), the Ganapati 
temple at Miani and Wadhwan. Even apart from the 
“Gop” types, Kathiawar proliferates with unusual £ikharas. 
The Sürya Temple at Pashthar lies outside the sequence 
and is not a good parallel for Roda. On the sikhara of 
the Sürya Temple the central paga is divided into two halves 
by a deep procession containing a vertical string of semi- 
circular dmalakas. Each half is decorated with angular 
amalakas placed one unit higher than the dmalakas on the 
outer pagas. The only parallel to this stepped treatment 
of the dmalakas seems to be at Kafir Kot (Alexander 
Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XIV, 
pl. XII, top) Even the Ganapati Temple at Ghumli, 
a more advanced paricharatha temple, is peculiar in that the 
three central pagas are flanked by strings of small malakas 
vertically cut. Sutrapada does not seem to be earlier than 
A.D. 700, and Wadhwan is generally admitted to be about 
A.D. goo, or just before the fully developed Solanki style. 
I would therefore prefer a formal date about A.D. 750-850 
for the Roda group. This seems to me to accord also 
with the style of the sculptures. Dr. Shah ends his book 
with an exciting postscript contributed by B. Subba Rao. 
In the Devani Mori area at Samalaji excavations have been 
undertaken under the auspices of the University of Baroda. 


* They disclose a Buddhist monastery and a large brick 
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stüpa. A good terracotta Buddha image has been discovered, 
and coins and pottery indicate that the site was occupied 
in the Kshatrapa Period. We await with impatience the 
clearing and full publication of the site. 

Finally I would like to express again my admiration for the 
complete and scholarly fashion in which Dr. Shah has 
published this rich material. My conclusions are different 
from his, but new discoveries may well support Dr. Shah 
rather than his critics. 


D. B. 


EARLY HISTORY AND CULTURE OF KASHMIR : 
Sunil Chandra Ray, Calcutta 1958. 


This is an excellent short regional history in which the dry 
data of dates and dynasties come to life against the political, 
social and cultural background of Kashmir. It is a welcome 
addition to the type of history which proves useful to an 
art historian who has to consider the art of a region not ina 
vacuum but as the outcome of the life of a people. It is 
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fully annotated so that the reader can check for himself 
the source on which the author relies for a particular state- 
ment. The approach to controversial problems is balanced, 
and no wild assertions are made. This is particularly 
gratifying, and indicates the correct historical approach 
when there is not enough material on a particular issue for 
dogmatic conclusions. Under the heading "Religion 
and Archaeology," the author has given us a wealth of 
references. The archaeology of Kashmir awaits more 
detailed study, and it is not possible to expect the author 
to deal at length with this subject in a book which has to 
cover many topics. But the material is all put together in a 
handy manner, and will prove useful to any scholar who 
wishes to go deeper into the subject. Of more than usual 
interest is the reference from the Rdjatarangini of a minister 
who had a “brownish” image of Buddha brought from 
Magadha on the shoulders of an elephant. Perhaps the 
“brownish” image refers to the pink stone of the Mathura 
area, for we have reason to believe that the famous workshop 
of Mathura used to export images to distant sites. Our 
only regret is that Dr. Ray was not able to illustrate his book 
more profusely with the art of early Kashmir. 


ENE 


BUNDI PAINTING: Pramod Chandra, Lalit Kalā 
Akademi, India, 1959. 10 colour plates. Rs. ro. 


INDIAN PAINTING IN BUNDI AND KOTAH: 
W. G. Archer, Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
1959. 56 monochrome plates. 10/6d. 


Pramod Chandra’s Bundi Painting is the fifth volume in the 
series published by the Lalit Kala Akademi on Indian 
painting. Like the earlier volumes it contains ten colour 
reproductions of a quality and accuracy not to be found 
in European and American books on the subject. Pramod 
Chandra’s introduction and notes to the plates are scholarly, 
clearly argued, and contain much new material. He is 
able to convey his feeling for these charming little pictures 
without the lush and sentimental comment which blights 
the style of many enthusiasts. W. G. Archer's book, a 
monograph of the Victoria and Albert Museum, is also well 
illustrated with 56 plates in monochrome. It contains 
also a map, and a catalogue of the Bundi and Kotah pictures 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and an essay on each 
school. 

There seem to have been three main styles of Rajasthani 
painting during the 17th century — Mewar, Malwa and 
Bundi. For Mewar documents exist, and we know when 
and where many pictures were painted. Consequently 
Mewar tends to predominate in recent accounts of 
Rajasthani painting. This is perhaps unfortunate, for 
after 1640, the Mewar school declined rapidly: the colour 
becomes garish, and the drawing inept. Malwa, a more or 
less convenient label for a style which may have flourished 
in that region and southern Rajasthan, is xepresented by 
fine quality dated sets of pictures in the secpnd half of the 
century. The schools of Bundi and Kotah, important 
certainly in the 18th and 19th centuries, seem also to have 
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flourished in the 17th century, and several of the most 
interesting and attractive of Rajasthani paintings have been 
attributed to Bundi on stylistic grounds. 

Pramod Chandra publishes the lovely dated picture of 
A.D. 1689 (not A.D. 1692, as stated by W. G. Archer), 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, and a picture (pl. 1) in 
the C. D. Gujarati collection dated A.D. 1682. He also 
draws attention to a miniature in the Bhárat Kalà Bhavan 
of a man and woman watching pigeons which is 
dated A.D. 1662. This miniature is unpublished but 
is in the same style as a miniature in the Prince of Wales 
Museum published by Karl Khandalavala. (Bulletin of 
the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, No. 5, 1955-1957, 
pl. 20. This miniature should now presumably be dated 
about A.D. 1660.) These pictures represent three closely 
related but quite distinct manners. Pramod Chandra 
himself is a little puzzled by the C. D. Gujarati miniature, 
which though painted only seven years before the A.D. 1689 
miniature does not seem to lead up to it. The Bharat 
Kala Bhavan miniature and its related Prince of Wales 
Museum miniature do, however, seem to represent the main 
stream of the Bundi style as we see it in such late 17th 
century miniatures as Pramod Chandra’s pls. 3 and 4. 

To the first half of the 17th century—to A.D. 1625 to be 
more precise — Pramod Chandra attributes the well-known 
Dipak Raga in the Bharat Kala Bhavan and the equally 
attractive but lesser known Bhairavi Ragini in the Municipal 
Museum, Allahabad. This attribution to Bundi, which 
Pramod Chandra bases on the clear line of development 
from the early rágas, through a series of line drawings in 
the National Museum of India, to the Rāgamālā set in 
the Kanoria collection, is most important. (Incidentally, 
Pramod Chandra dates the Kanoria set to the early 18th 
century, W. G. Archer to circa A. D. 1680. I prefer Pramod 
Chandra's date, and would consider the miniatures which 
Archer associates with the Kanoria Ragamdla, his pls. 7 
and g-11, still later and much inferior in quality). Accept- 
ing Pramod Chandra's view as the correct one, L would 
like to suggest a further link between the two early rágas 
and the C. D. Gujarati miniature. There is in the Jodhpur 
Palace collection an unpublished Dipak Raga, closely 
related to but later than the Dipak Raga in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan. The Jodhpur Palace miniature is also 
an obvious forerunner of that dated A.D. 1682, though 
in the former the facial type has more of modelling and the 
architectural settings are more elaborated. Many raga 
pictures from the same set as the Jodhpur Palace miniature 
or at least in identical style exist in the Sangram Singh, 
Motichand Khajanchi and Madhuri Desai collections 
and no doubt elsewhere, but curiously none seem to have 
been published. 

W. G. Archer's candidates for a 17th century date are the 
Kanoria Ragamala already mentioned, the A.D. 1689 
dated miniature, two miniatures from the MKanoria 
collection (his pls. 4 and 5) and two “portraits” of Rao 
Chattar Sa! (his pls. 2 and 3). The two Kanoria minia- 
tures — others exist in the same style — show a lovely variant 
of the Bundi school. I should, however, Reed a great deal 
of persuasion that the portrait of Rao Chattar Sal on an 
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elephant (his pl. 3) is a contemporary picture of the ruler. 
W. G. Archer's suggestion that the prince standing before 
Shih Jahan (his pl. 2) in a well-known miniature in the 
Udaipur Palace collection is also Rao Chattar Sal is most 
interesting. The miniature has certainly many Bundi 
features, and may perhaps be contemporary with the event 
it is said to depict. 
Neither scholar mentions what must surely be the finest 
Rajasthani illustrated work of the first half of the 17th 
century—the Bhdgavata Purana at Kotah. This should 
be a candidate for one of the two schools. The style 
is quite distinctive, and though Mughal example is strongly 
felt, as one would expect in the reign of Chattar Sal, the 
‘Bundi’ facial type, as one finds it in the Jodhpur Palace 
raga style, is already apparent though unmodelled. The 
Kotah book presumably dates from about A.D. 1630. 
As regards Bundi painting of the 18th century, both scholars 
are pretty well in agreement. The style seems to have 
become mechanical in the second quarter of the century, 
but in the third quarter was introduced the ‘white’ style 
of much charm. On one style the two scholars are at total 
variance. There is a series of miniatures in most of which 
the elephant is a prominent feature. Pramod Chandra 
dates them about A.D. 1750 (his pl. 8), and W. G. Archer 
about 1810 “with Kotah influence" (his pl. 30). These 
miniatures are certainly fresh and original, and hardly 
seem to fit into the development of 18th century Bundi 
painting. 
W. G. Archer’s book also contains an essay on the Kotah 
school, of which the Victoria and Albert Museum has such 
a splendid collection. Of Kotah painting virtually nothing 
is known—except perhaps the Kotah Bhagavata Purana— 
until the reign of Umed Singh (1771-1819). Of Archer’s 
three tentative attributions to the early part of the century 
(his pls. 33-55) the first two are presumably based on 
Hendley's portraits—not perhaps a good basis for a likeness, 
unless supported by other evidence. The reigns of Umed 
Singh and Ram Singh (1828-66) contributed something 
quite original to Indian painting. The artists of Umed 
Singh by apparently simple formal means achieved a most 
romantic evocation of the lovely jungle around Kotah 
and the excitement of moonlight nights and the tiger’s 
approach. The “drastic simplification of form" produces 
a real portrait of the jungle; it really looks like this. This 
simple fondness for hunting seems to disturb W. G. Archer. 
He puts it down to the youth of Umed Singh: a more 
mature taste would have pursued women—a point of view 
which, I am sure, would have made little sense to either 
the Rajput or the English ‘country gentleman’ of the late 
18th century, both devoted to hunting and the countryside 
but with adequate leisure for indoor pursuits. The real 
parallel to these pictures is, I would suggest, the sporting 
print, though Umed Singh’s artists were far superior in 
imagination and poetry to the English. In Ram Singh’s 
reign the artists were perhaps less original but created 
something of the old magic by a delicate realism and fine, 
sensitive drawing. 

D. B. 
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BULLETIN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM 
OF WESTERN INDIA: No. 5, 1955-57- 


An assessment of recent archaeological discoveries and 
aesthetic and iconographic problems connected with some 
outstanding phases of Indian arts and crafts including some 
museum treasures is made in a series of scholarly articles 
and superb illustrations of the latest issue of the Bulletin of 
the Prince of Wales Museum. 

The present number also fully maintains and enhances 
the standard of previous bulletins for its excellent printing, 
copious illustrations of well reproduced colour and mono- 
chrome plates. 

Moreswar Dikshit’s “Some Buddhist Bronzes from Sirpur, 
Madhya Pradesh,” is deservedly given the place of honour. 
The discovery of this hoard of post-Gupta and early 
medieval bronzes of unsurpassed beauty alter the excava- 
tion of the great Buddhist temple at Sirpur in 1955 has led 
to further comprehension about the spread of the Eastern 
School of bronzes which had its source in Nalanda and 
Kurkihar. All the objects without exception bear in- 
delible impress of the Pala style. “The architecture of the 
Buddhist monasteries and some of the relics associated 
with them bear a striking resemblance to those in Nalanda 
so that one is tempted to believe that the art styles were 
directly imported from Nalanda with the introduction of 
Mahayana into the region....Found in the heart of the 
jungles of Chhattisgarh, Sirpur marks the site of a great 
centre for the manufacture of bronzes which was not hitherto 
known before." 

A definite clue to the origins of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
art of Orissa is also offered by these finds, which point out 
the infiltration of the Gupta and early classical style into 

Orissa from the uplands of Madhya Pradesh along the 

Mahanadi valley. Another stream might have entered 

through deltaic Bengal. It may be noted in this connection, 

that apart from the identity in visual representation of 
images, between Sirpur and Lalitagiri—Ratnagiri, the 

Sirpur makaras seem to be prototypes of the makaras of 
Satrughneswar and Vaital-Deul temples in Bhuvaneswar. 

Of the large number of images of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, 

Mafjusri, Vajrapani, Tara and Amitibha, some of 
exquisite workmanship, are fortunately inscribed in charac- 

ters of the 8th and the gth-1oth century and what is more 

important, with the names of two great artists, Dronaditya 

and Kumaárapála. To us, however, all the examples do 

not appear to be products of these two artists only. A 

superior quality envisaged in more sensitive modelling, a 

greater liveliness and awareness of plastic volume, single 

out the bronzes represented by Avalokitesvara and Manjuéri 

(figs. 3B and 6A) as masterpieces fashioned by an unknown 

master other than Dronaditya, whom the author extols, 

which might even be a little earlier than the 8th century 

when Dronáditya perhaps worked and lived. 

The next article on “A Sculptural Representation of the 

Buddhist Litany to Tara at Ellora” by R. Sen Gupta as 

well as the one on “Parents of Tirthankaras” by Umakant 

P. Shah are notable for their valuable iconographic con- 

tributions, the latter being of exceptional importance. A 


REVIEWS 


comparative analysis of the “Muslim Copper and Brass 
Work in the Museum” by Simon Digby has its counterpart 
in a penetrating study of Two Early Mughal Metal Cups," 
also in the museum, by Pramod Chandra. In his article 
“Satavahana Coins from Brahmapuri (Kolhapur)” 
Parameshwari Lal Gupta makes it clear that the princes 
of the Satavahana and those with Kura ending riames 
belong to two distinct dynasties. The latter were never 
feudatories of the Sitavahanas. It is also apparent that 
the practice of dichotomy prevailed in Western India in 
early times. 

Recent museum acquisitions of some remarkable paintings 
provide cognate themes of two articles, one “Paintings from 
an Illustrated Version of the Raémdyana Painted at Udaipur 
in A.D. 1649” by Moti Chandra and the other “Five 
Bundi Paintings of the Late 17th century A.D.” by Karl 
Khandalavala, accompanied by coloured plates of unusual 
accuracy and faithfulness. The growth and development 
of the Mewar and Bundi schools have been treated here in 
exhaustive detail. Also the incisive manner in which 
the significant features of the two allied contemporary phases 
of Rajasthani paintings have been highlighted by the two 
authorities indeed reflects an amount of erudite scholarship 
scarcely to be matched. 


D. P. G. 


MARG : Vol. XII, Nos. 3-4; Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-2. 


Vol. XII, No. 3 is exclusively devoted to the contributions 
of the sultans of Malwa to architecture and painting. The 
first article by G. Yazdani deals with various facets of the 
architecture of Mandu. In his note on the “Bustan 
Manuscript of Sultan Nasir-Shah Khalji (1500 - 1510),” 
Dr. Richard Ettinghausen has correctly appraised the role 
of Persian miniature painting as a contributing or even a 
constituent element in Indian painting. He has rightly 
pointed out that the school of Malwa in the Sultanate period 
not only imbibed the influence of the Turkman school of 
Shiraz, but as shown by the miniatures of the Bustan Ms 
in the National Museum, the Herat School of the late 15th 
century in a much diluted form was also a contributing 
factor in its development. In his opinion Haji Mahmud, 
the painter of the miniatures, was in all probability a 
Persian painter, who came to India to seck his fortune at 
the court of Nasir Shah after Herat was conquered by 
Shaybani Khan in 1507. His explanation of the rectangular 
bands filled with floral scrolls used as a decorative motif in 
later Malwa painting, though illuminating, is not convinc- 
ing. In the Bustan miniature “‘these rectangular bands 
with arabseques,” he observes, “are actually carpets which 
are rendered without foreshortening so that they appear 
as if seen in their full size, from an elevated viewpoint just 
above them. In later Malwa painting they become a 
decorative feature with no specific meaning or function 
and are used in outdoor scenes.” This convention, 
however, appears as early as 1439 in the Mandu Kalpasütra, 
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in which there is practically no Persian influence. The 
reviewer has, therefore, sorne doubt about the validity of the - 
suggestion that the rectangular floral scroll @ later Malwa 
painting is a purposeless survival of the Herat convention 
of depicting a carpet. It may be pointed out here that 
framing the wall paintings, stone reliefs, and to a certain 
extent also the palm-leaf and paper miniatures in which 
scrolls and other motifs appear as marginal decoration is 
an ancient practice and their survival in later paintings 
point only to ancient tradition. < 

The hice de résistance of the number is, however, the article 
by Robert Skelton entitled “The Ni'amat Nama : A 
Landmark in Malwa Painting,” as it deals with a new class 
of documents which are not only important for the history 
of Malwa painting but also for the history of pre-Akbari 
painting as a whole. The text of the Vi’amat Namd deals 
with all kinds of recipes, prescriptions, medicines, cosmetics, 
perfumes, etc., prepared for Ghayas Shah (1469-1500) 
and his son Nasir Shah (1500-10). Mr. Robert Skelton, 
after an elaborate stylistic analysis of the miniatures has 
established the close relationship of the miniatures with 
the contemporary Turkman style. He dates the JVi'amat 
Namá to the first decade of the 16th century. Doubts have 
recently been raised about the correctness of this date, but 
there is nothing impossible in agreeing with the date 
proposed by him. Leaving aside the controversial question 
of chronology of the Ni’amat Nämä, which must await 
discovery of dated material, the importance of the NP amat 
JYamá miniatures for the history of Indian painting before 
Akbar could not be denied. It had been taken for granted 
in older books on Indian art that the Persian influence on 
Indian painting came along with Akbar. But fresh material 
is gradually turning up which supports the view that while 
no sustained efforts were made in the Sultanate period 
to mould the character of Indian painting in the light of the 
newly imported conventions, there were individual painters 
right from the middle of the 15th century who saw the 
possibilities of a synthesis between the old and the new. 
Naturally a hieratic art is too conservative to accept 
innovations readily, but when the artists found opportunity, 
as in border decoration or in the representation of foreign 
types, they readily adopted Persian elements in their own 
way. As rightly observed by Skelton, the importance of the 
Ni’amat Nama miniatures lies in the fact that they show how 
in spite of the hidebound tradition there were artists who 
were prepared to make concession to new influences. 

Mr. Pramod Chandra has contributed notes on the famous 
Mandu Ms dated 1439 and has very pertinently pointed 
out the survivals of certain elements from the Mandu 
Kalpasütra in the .Vi'amat Nama. His analysis of Indian 
elements in the .Vi'mat Namd is a useful supplement to 
Skelton's careful analysis of Turkman elements. 

Vol. XII, No. 4 deals exclusively with the Kathak form 
of dancing. 

Vol. XIII, No. 1, is completely devoted to folk-dances of 
India and Vol. XIII, No. 2, entirely to Orissa dances. 
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ROOPA-LEKHA: Vol. XXXI, No. 1. 


; ‘This issue has a short article on “Vestiges of Early Ganga 
t i Art" by Herman Goetz, who reproduces a fine image of 
Maheshamardini half buried in the earth. He rightly 
envisages the possibility of more examples of early Ganga 
x sculpture being brought to light. A. K. Bhattacharya 
3 writes on the terracotta art of the Jorbangla temple in 
Bengal. 
In a note on Bhanudatta's Rasamañjari, M. S. Randhawa 
reproduces some excellent examples of the Basohli kalam 
from the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu. They belong to the 
reign of Raja Kirpal Pal of Basohli (A.D. 1678-1694). 
Though they appear to come from more than one set, they 
cannot be far removed in point of time from cach other, 
namely circa A.D. 1690. There is reason to agree with 
Mr. Randhawa that they were painted in Basohli itself 
and hence have added significance for the study of the 
Basohli kalam and related styles all over the hills. 
Adris Banerji has an article on “Malwa School of Paint- 
ing". He is not quite correct in saying that the ruins of 
Mandu have yielded no frescos at all. Three head studies 
(Yazdani reproduced two in his Mandu, the City of Joy) 
have come to light in the so called Gada Shah’s palace and 
the reviewer recently studied them anew. But they do not 
throw any light on pre-Mughal painting at Mandu, as they 
were almost certainly painted after the Mughal occupation 
of Mandu, and probably by Mughal school artists. The 
recently discovered study (not reproduced by Yazdani) 
has some European influence. Gada Shah’s palace is 
itself a Mughal period structure. But Mr. Banerji rightly 
points out that there is a close relationship between the 
Mewar and Malwa schools from the 17th century and poses 
the query whether there was a separate Malwa school 
"distinct from Rajasthani painting. He illustrates and 
describes the well known dated Narsingarh miniatures first 
published in Marg, Vol. 4, No. 3, and which are now in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. Though the term “Malwa 
School” was first coined by the reviewer in Marg, Vol. 4, 
No. 3, it was used by him only to designate a certain group 
of paintings as an idiom of Rajasthani painting because 
one Ragamala set from this particular group came from 
Narsingarh in Malwa. Since then all related groups 
have been termed “Malwa School" for convenience to 
distinguish this idiom of Rajasthani painting from that of 
Mewar, Bundi etc. But some writers have gone much 
further and turned the so-called Malwa group into a sepa- 
rate school of Central Indian painting distinct from 
Rajasthani painting. Unfortunately there is no factual 
or such a classification because we only know of one 
ebid we can definitely ascribe to Narsingarh in 
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Malwa. How can we postulate an entire school of Central 
Indian painting on this solitary piece of evidence ? Even 
in the matter of style and technique the so-called Malwa 
group, though having distinctive features, is no more than 
one of the several idioms of Rajasthani painting which grew 
up in Rajasthan proper and adjoining areas. The exact 
provenance of each series in the so-called Malwa group 
still awaits investigation. It may be that they were not all 
painted in Malwa and it may also be that the idiom came 
to Narsingarh from outside Malwa. However, for the time 
being the term ‘Malwa School’, provided it is not misunder- 
stood, is 2 convenient nomenclature. The rest of the issue 
holds no interest for students of ancient Indian art. 
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ORIENTAL ART: London. Vol. 5, No. 4; Vol. 6, Nos. 
1-4; Vol. 7, No. 1. 


In Vol. 5, No. 4, Douglas Barrett describes “A Jain Bronze 
from the Deccan”. It is a magnificent image, whether the 
provenance be the Central Deccan or the Southern Deccan. 
The suggested date of gth century A.D. seems quite accep- 
table, but it may be. circa A.D. goo. The chauri-bearers 
have the feeling of the gth and early roth century stone 
dvárapála chauri-bearers of the Chalukyan country, and it is 
possible that the image after all comes from the Southern 
Deccan. The style of the two miniature shrines can use- 
fully be taken into consideration in deciding the provenance. 
The prabha docs show affinities to that of the Vishnu image 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, but the style as a whole is 
closer to the Seattle image, which we feel is from the 
Southern Deccan. Any way, it is a find of high importance 
which Mr. Barrett has brought to light from its nook and 
corner seclusion. Incidentally, the Jogesvari lamp chain 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, is in our opinion a 
product of the Chalukyan country of the period A.D. 900 
approximately. It may have come as a pious gift to the 
monastery established at Jogesvari. 
The reviews of Kishangarh Painting and of Five Thousand 
Years of Indian Art maintain the critical standard of review- 
ing, which is a feature of this journal. In Vol. 6, No. 1, 
A. K. Bhattacharya deals with “Konarak and its Builder.” 
The panel entitled “King Narasimhan explaining texts to 
sculptors” may really be the king as a patron of poets and 
writers who are reputed to have frequented his court. 
There is also a review of Pahari Miniature Painting. Vol. 6, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, and Vol. 7, No. 1, are mainly confined to 
Far Eastern art. 

K. J. K. 
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